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SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN—AND SOME MINIATURES. 
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Many Celebrated Physicians 


during the past 100 years have regularly prescribed DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Dr. CONQUEST, Physician to the City of London Lying-in 
Hospital, writes :-— 


, | “I have been much pleased with Dinneford’s Magnesia . . . the 
profession and the public are indebted to you for a highly valuable 
addition to our list of medicines. As an agreeable mild aperient, it 
cannot fail to supersede many now in use.” 


Eminent chemists have proved that powdered Magnesia is liable to form 
hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels. No such risk arises from the use of 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
Absolutely Safe. Cures GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GRAVEL. 
» The universal remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEAD- 
ACHE, HEARTBURN, SOUR ERUCTATIONS, BILIOUS 


AFFECTIONS. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Look for the name ‘“ DINNEFORD’S ” on bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/9 per bottle. 
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TOTTENHAM HOUSE, LONDON, W.1 


INDOOR and OUTDOOR 


cicareTrEs _|RENOVATION » DECORATION 


ae: FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, BEDDING, 
a in aintight Tin. SO fv 3% THOROUGHLY CLEANED, REPAIRED and RESTORED 








‘Army Club’ SHOOLBRED’S 





The Firm of Three Centuries. 
Free HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATION, Charges 


Sole Indian Agents:~PHIPSON & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. ities AND REPAIRS Moderate 


ELKINGTON PLATE ive wicaiied susie 


for Sterling Silver, 








ELKINGTON & CO., LTD., Silversmiths & Jewellers, 
22, Recent Sr. 73, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL, GLAscow. 





BARCELONA SPAIN 


HOTEL Coton | |amborina 


: Da RAT EMOTE ESTES SENSE 
200 Rooms, with Baths, from 9 pesetas upwards. : i RAUL BN RIE ara 





4.2 Inches Wide 
x fi. TERN Bee 
The SUPER , ite or MANCHESTER AND DRAPERS ADDRESS 


p inet CIGARETTE ae pn ae : 
Finest Golden Virginia. 90 tor 1/6 66 THE SKE T CH %9 


OVALS, CORK-TIPPED. ~ 3 
Also 50’s & 100’s. ONE SHILLING, EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

















The modern palatable Unequalled for Anzmia 


form of Iron Tonic. and Weakness in Men, 
is Women and Children. 
scold of all the usual Of all Chemists, price 1/3 


drawbacks of Iron Tonics. IRON ‘JELLOID' CO. Lro., 189. CENTRAL ST.. LONDON, ENG. and 3/- per box. 
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By Appoii tment 
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By A ppointment 


D 
His Majesty The King, 
Her Majesty The Queen, 
HM. Queen Alexandra. 


ao —-and — 
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(COACHBUILDERS) LIMITED. 


54, St. James's Street, Piccadilly, 
London, S.W.1. 














Agents for ROLLS-ROYCE, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, SUNBEAM, and other leading chassis 
: IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


COMPLETE CARS SUPPLIED. 
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H.R. The Prince of Wales. 
HLRH Duke of Connaught. 
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ED TAPE Whisky is getting 
FR Giel known because, being 
a good thing, good things are 
said of it. If excellence in whisky 
appeals to you, remember that 


is personally pledged 
by its Sole Proprietors 
as being a whisky of 
quality, very old, pure 
and aristocratic. 


Sole Proprietors : 


BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., 
GLASGOW, Scotland. 
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THE MAN TO WHOM THE BUSINESS WORLD LOOKS FOR A HELPFUL BUDGET: SIR ROBERT S. HORNE, 


P.C., M.P., CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
The nation is eagerly awaiting the new Budget which Sir Robert Horne is to 


patient’s life. He became Chancellor of the 
introduce in the House of Commons on May 1. In particular, it is hoped that 


Exchequer last year, having pre- 
| viously been President of the Board of Trade (1920), Minister of Labour (1919), 
there may be a reduction of income tax, which, as Lord Inchcape pointed out in | and Third Civil Lord of the Admiralty (1918). He is M.P. (Co.-U.) for the 
his recent speech at the Mansion House, would tend to the stimulation of trade. | Hillhead Division of Glasgow. During the war he held administrative posts 
‘“The country being at death’s door financially,’’ he said, “‘it is madness to go | under the Admiralty. He was born in 1871, the son of a Scottish minister, and 
on as we are going.”” Sir Robert Horne is the physician called in | 


to save the began his career as a university lecturer in philosophy. 


He is unmarried. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY LAFAYETTE. 
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HAVE recently had occasion to visit a country I 

have never visited before; though it is one of 
the nearest to us in geography, and quite the nearest 
in history. I knew nothing about Holland except 
from pictures, and it was natural that the first im- 
pression should be that it had stolen its landscapes 
from the National Gallery. Perhaps, indeed, the 
National Gallery ought really to be called the Inter- 
national Gallery. It is odd in these days of the cant 
of cosmopolitanism, when so many things are called 
international that will always be national, that we 
should make such a patriotic claim for a place full of 
foreign pictures. A collection of Raphaels and Rem- 
brandts is called the National Gallery, while a little 
shop in a little village is called the International 
Stores. But it struck me that the fact of the Dutch 
genius having reached its highest glory in painting 
does make an important distinction between that 
country and our own, which is in many ways so 
similar. Holland has been described by her painters, 
and England by her pocts. This has made the island 
State yet more insular. The one mode of expression 
is necessarily more cosmopolitan than the other. 
Pictures need not be translated. Poems cannot be 
translated. ‘‘ The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
the murmur of innumerable bees,’’ is perfectly in- 
audible to anybody who does not know English. But 
Hobbema’s Avenue 
stands open to all 
tourists, and is not 
blocked by a fence 
against anyone who 
does not know 
Dutch or Flemish. 
The Dutch do in- 
deed improve their 
advantage by talk- 
ing half -a-dozen 
languages very 
well; but that is 
never quite the same 
thing. The duty of 
patriots is to make 
comprehensible the 
love of country ; 
and the difficulty 
with poets is that 
they can only talk - 
their native tongue; 
which is like a 
secret language of 











lovers. 


MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 
I had a very 











inadequate idea of 
the grandeur of 
Holland, which has something of the grandeur of 
Venice. Amsterdam, indeed, is very like Venice ; but 
I myself, having long improved my mind with sen- 
sational fiction of the Oppenheim order, had only 
vaguely associated it with diamonds and Jews, and 
persons who murder the Jews to obtain the diamonds. 
But the traveller walks rather amid the ruins of a 
great State than the restrictions of a small one. 
Everywhere is the sort of magnificence that always 
marks an aristocracy founded on colonies and com- 
merce, which marked Venice in the sixteenth and 
England in the eighteenth century ; the private houses 
like palaces, and the personal genius for portrait- 
painting. But as Dutch dignity is connected with 
Dutch decay, an Englishman looks at it with an 
unquiet mind. It is as though he looked not at 
things of the past, but of the future. 


Of course, when we speak of England falling to 
the position of Holland, we must allow for those who 
might fairly talk of England rising to the position 
of Holland. It is by no means unlikely that Holland 
is now happier than England. It is quite certain 
that in a general way the small nations are now 
happier than the great nations. It may be dull to 
be a Switzer as compared with being a Frenchman, 
which has always been in all ages a very exciting 
occupation. But it is certainly probable that Switzer- 
land 1s better governed than France ; though France 
is better governed than many of the modern industrial 
States. Switzerland is better governed because it is 
easier to govern. It has none of the problems of 
mifitarism, of frontiers, of foreign policy, of great 
traditional controversies about religion and politics. 
It may or may not be better to be a French citizen 
than a Swiss citizen; it is certainly safer to be a 











By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Swiss peasant than to be a French pea- 
sant. The Danes have much more solid 
prosperity now that they are peasants ; 
though it is possible that they had more 
international influence and importance when 
they were pirates. 


It is certain that the Dutch had more 
international influence and importance when 
they were merchant seamen and colonists, 
which, in those days especially, sometimes 
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THORNTON. 
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| ONE OF THE THREE WOMEN HEARD IN 
THE ABBEY: MISS EVELYN ARDEN. 


at hoernmnerenarcwen ces temeeaeormesnnrrrl 
OPERAS IN ENGLISH AT COVENT GARDEN : 
FOUR OF THE PRINCIPALS OF THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY. 
The British National Opera Company, which has met 
much success in the North during the last few months, 
opens its eight weeks’ season at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, on Monday next, May 1. It will be 
under royal patronage, for the King and Queen and 
Princess Mary will attend certain performances. The 
first week’s programme includes ‘‘ La Bohéme,” “‘ Samson 
and Delilah,” “* Faust,” ‘The Goldsmith of Toledo,” 
“Tristan and Isolda,” and “ Parsifal.” All the operas 
will be sung in English, and ordinary theatre prices will 
reign._——Miss Evelyn Arden made her operatic début 
during the war, in the Rosing Season at the London 
Opera House. She was with the Beecham Company 
for two years, and then with the Carl Rosa. She is one 
of the three women who have sung in Westminster Abbey. 
Photographs by Vandyk. 


approximated to being pirates. But it is 
by no means certain that the Dutch have 
not more comfort and contentment now. 


Car%e 


This preliminary proviso must be made and admitted 
before any such criticism. There.is a perfectly seri- 
ous historical and economic case for anybody who 
says that by far the brightest hope for a great nation 
now is that by luck or skill it may somehow become 
a small one. 


Nevertheless, nearly every normal person does 
feel, rightly or wrongly, that he wishes to keep his 
own great nation great, very much as any man 
would wish to allow his father to keep the position 
of a gentleman, however sincerely he himself might 
have praised the position of a peasant. These things 
are not easy to analyse, but they are even less easy 
to ignore. The thing is perhaps most accurately 
taught in a casual turn of phrase in the old and 
spirited verses about the British soldier. in China. 


The Englishman feels that not through him shall 
England come to shame, or even to diminishment. 
If it be indeed better for his country to fall, the 
thing shall be done either by a providence that is 
wiser, or by a posterity that is baser than he. The 
thing shall come from a heaven above him or from 
an abyss very much beneath ; but not from the man 
himself in the momentous hour of the fate of his 
fatherland. As Victor Hugo said, when his old 
enemy, Louis Napo- 
leon, surrendered 
at Sedan, ‘‘ Any 
prophet who had 
foreseen it would 
have been a 
traitor.” 


Perhaps’ the 
morality of the 
thing is simple 
enough after all; 
and there move 
through my mind 
old phrases, about 
things of which it 
may be written 
that they come, but 
woe unto them by 
whom they come! 
However this may 
be, most men feel— 
and-certainly I feel 
—that such an an- 





cient glory should 
not abdicate. But 


MR. é 
ORAM ALL. by the same in- 











stinct I felt, with 





a shiver of realism, 
that it has lately come nearer and nearer to abdica- 
tion, Holland only went the way that every great 
State has gone of which the greatness was purely 
commercial and coluiial ; which did not, when the 
time came, take thought for peasantry and popular 
religion, and all the more rooted things. Goldsmith, 
in ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” pointed out that the 
mercantile aristocracies of England and Holland were 
alike forgetting the populace. England was then in 
her noon of glory, and Holland in her sunset ; and 
that was a hundred years ago. The mark of this 
mercantile decline is that it is always gradual and 
almost unconscious. The Dutch cities contain hotels 
that were once obviously aristocratic mansions ; but 
our own aristocratic mansions are already being turned 
into hotels. There are Rembrandts in the National 
Gallery ; but the “Blue Boy” is already in the 
United States. 


I do not believe in a fate that falls on men however 
they act ; but I do believe in a fate that falls on them 
unless they act. If I treated the matter merely as one 
of necessity and the nature of things, I should say that 
England was following her sister States of Venice and 
Holland. If I had ever talked all the mean material- 
ism about living nations and dying nations, I shauld 
say that England was certainly dying. But I do not 
believe that a nation dies save by suicide. To the 
very last every problem is a problem of will; and if 
we will we can be whole. But it involves facing our 
own failures as well as counting our successes; it 
means not depending entirely on commerce and 
colonies ; it means balancing our mercantile morals 
with more peasant religion and peasant equality ; it 
means ceasing to be content to rule the sea, and 
making some sort of effort tu return to the land. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT AND Fry, Keystone, VANDYK, RuSSELL, LAFAYETTE, AND BASSANO. 















































A NEW A.R.A.: j A NEW AR.A.: 
MR. CHARLES RICKETTS. hai MR. SYDNEY LEE, 




























NEW GOVERNOR OF BERMUDA : 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR JOSEPH J. ASSER. 


A LEADER IN CANCER RESEARCH : 
THE LATE SIR ALFRED PEARCE GOULD. 
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A NEW ARA.: = A NEW ARA:: 
MR. GERALD KELLY. | MR. ALGERNON TALMAGE. 
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A SENATOR OF NORTHERN IRELAND 
THE LATE RT. HON. HUGH T. BARRIE. 4 ‘ead 


| MR. MASSEY’S DAUGHTER ENGAGED : 
a fe MISS MASSEY, 
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AN HON. LITERARY ADVISER FOR | THE G.O.M. OF FLEET STREET: 
ANTWERP: MR. iF T. GREIN. i eatin tcalten einen A eI GC OT COTE OT PELOCE RE “ i SIR JOHN LE SAGE. 
i i FIRST COUSIN OF THE KING: THE LATE MAJOR H 








LORD LEOPOLD MOUNTBATTEN, G.C.V.O. 
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CHANCELLOR OF THE DIOCESE OF LONDON: i j A NOTED HEADMASTER : [ “ ONCE HEAD OF GIRTON: = LAWYER AND POLITICIAN: THE LATE 

THE LATE SIR ALFRED KEMPE. a THE LATE DR. TANCOCK. pm THE LATE MISS E. JONES. f ( MR. W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, K.C. 
of | i | i 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould fought that greatest of scourges, cancer. In the war , Salmon, D.C.M.——Mr. Grein has been appointed Honorary Literary Adviser and 
he held the rank of Lieut.-Colonel——-Mr. Charles Ricketts is known as painter, | Councillor in the British Empire to the Theatres and Libraries of the City of 
engraver, writer on art, and sculptor.——Mr. Sydney Lee is an artist whose | Antwerp.———Always delicate, Lord Leopold Mountbatten died on April 23, after 
works include landscapes, etchings, portraits, and colour-prints.—— Sir Joseph a serious operation. He was born in 1889, second son of Princess Beatrice.—— 
Asser saw much service in Egypt. During the Great War he was a Base Com- | Sir John Merry le Sage, managing editor of the “ Daily Telegraph,’ kept his 
mandant, and, then G.O.C. Lines of Communication Area.——Mr. Barrie was | 85th birthday on April 23.——Sir Alfred Kempe was Chancellor of the Diocese 
M.P. for North Londonderry.——Mr. Kelly has a work in the Luxembourg. of London and five other dioceses, and for twenty years Treasurer of the Royal 
He is chiefly a portraitist.——Mr. Talmage is of the St. Ives School. He was Society.——-Dr. Tancock was Headmaster of Rossall for ten years and of Ton- 

an official artist for the Canadian Government, in France, in 1918.——-Miss bridge for eight.——-Miss Jones was Mistress of Girton for thirteen years. 


Massey, daughter of the Prime Minister.of New Zealand, is engaged to Major Mr. Llewelyn Williams was a Liberal, returned for Carmarthen District in 1906. 
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A PAGE OF SPORT: GOLF; LAWN-TENNIS; “SOCCER”; RACKETS; POLO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT ANI 
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WINNER OF THE PROFESSIONAL GOLF 
TOURNAMENT: J. OCKENDON. 


MAN DEFEATS WOMAN AT GOLF: THE COMBINED TEAMS OF THE “LADIES ry. MEN”’ 
MATCH AT STOKE POGES. 


WINNER OF THE MEN'S SINGLES (LAWN- 
TENNIS) AT DULWICH : MR. B. I. C. NORTON. 





THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP FINAL: THE PRESTON NORTH END TEAM 


TO MEET HUDDERSFIELD AT STAMFORD BRIDGE ON APRIL 29. 


TO MEET PRESTON NORTH END IN THE FINAL OF THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP 
AT STAMFORD BRIDGE ON APRIL 29: THE HUDDERSFIELD TEAM. 





























CAMBRIDGE WINS THE 
(L. TO R.) R. H. HILL AND R. AIRD. 


of the Professional Golf Tournament at Roehampton. J. Ockendon 


In the final 
The men won 


(Raynes Park) beat George Duncan (Hanger Hill) by 3 and I. 
the annual golf match v. ladies, at Stoke Poges—-the singles by 7 matches to 3, the 


foursomes by 3 to 1, with 1 halved. Mr. B. I. C. Norton won the Open Singles 
in the Gallery Lawn-Tennis Tournament at Dulwich, beating Captain H. L. Barclay 
by 6-2, 6-1, and 6-2 The final of the Football Association Cup, between 





Preston North End and Huddersfield, is to be played at Stamford Bridge on 





"VARSITY RACKETS DOUBLES : A NEW TYPE OF INTERNATIONAL POLO TROPHY: 


MR. HASELTINE'’S BRONZE 


| 
| 


ETON WINS THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS RACKETS: (L. TO R.) 
(FOR THE ACADEMY). G. S. INCLEDON-WEBBER AND 0. C. SMITH-BINGHAM. 


April 29.——-Cambridge beat Oxford in the University Doubles Rackets Champion- 
ship at Queen’s Club by 4 games to 3.——On the same day Eton beat Radley 
in the Public Schools Rackets Championship by 4 games to 2.——Mr. Herbert 
Haseltine, whose polo bronzes we illustrated last June, will exhibit in this year’s 
Acaiemy a new type of trophy (as above) to be given to each member of the 
British and American teams in the match won by America at Hurlingham last 
year. Usually the trophy has been a cup. 
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INDO-CHINA AND WEST AFRICA—IN FRANCE: EXHIBITION GLORIES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CENTRAL PrEss 
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THE FRENCH COLONIAL EXHIBITION AT MARSEILLES: (LEFT) THE PALACE OF INDO-CHINA—A REPLICA OF PART OF THE ANGKOR TEMPLE ; 
(RIGHT) THE PALACE OF FRENCH WEST AFRICA, WITH BRILLIANT OCHRE FACADE. 



































“WITH ITS GRIMACING DRAGONS AND CONVENTIONALISED LIONS”’: 


A FAITHFUL MODEL OF PART OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ANGKOR 


IN CAMBODIA—A LION-GUARDED GATEWAY IN THE MARSEILLES EXHIBITION. 


Republican France is also an Empire with over a hundred million inhabitants, 
and she is fully alive to the value and importance of her oversea dominions. 
Their glories are wonderfully displayed in the great Colonial Exhibition recently 
opened at Marseilles, and another Exhibition is being planned on a still greater 
scale to be held in Paris in 1925. Among the visitors to Marseilles was the 
Emperor of Annam, who made his first voyage to Europe for the purpose, and 
an official visit to the Exhibition will be paid by President Millerand on May 7, 


on his return from Morocco. All the French possessions are represented at 
Marseilles by palaces and pavilions characteristic of the architecture of their 
respective countries. The most magnificent of ail are the two here illustrated 
the replica of part of the great Temple of Angkor in Cambodia; and the 
Palace of French West Africa, a wonderful example of native building. An 
inscription within says: ‘French West Africa is for France an immense 
reservoir of raw material’’ and ‘“‘an immense outlet for manufactured goods.” 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF AN ENEMY—USING NATURE'S SUBMARINE 


DRAWN By Norman 


& 
LIKE A SUBMARINE OR A BATTLE-SHIP WHICH HAS “TURNED TURTLE” AFTER BEING TORPED( 
FROM THEIR GUNS |AT BAT 


In a former issue we published a drawing by Mr. Norman Wilkinson showing some war-ships getting gunnery the water, 
and *‘ turne 


an efficient 


two other vessels at target practice on a whale. 


practice on a German battle-ship off the South Coast, and on another occasion we reproduced photographs showing the effects of bombs dropped by an American 
In the present instance, Mr. Norman Wilkinson shows the shells spattering round a° whale, which may well be 


The British Navy loses no opportunities in peace of preparing for war, as is shown in our illustration of H.M.S. ‘* Arethusa,"’ Admiral Tyrwhitt's flag-ship, and f described a: 
airship on the German cruiser ** Frankfort.”’ | 
>| 
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AARINE| AS TARGET: AFTER-WAR NAVAL GUNNERY ON A WHALE. 


AWN BY NorMAN § WILKINSON, R.O.I. 


























ER BEING |TORPEDOED: WAR-SHIPS OF THE BRITISH NAVY SPATTERING A WHALE WITH SHOTS 
zIR GUNS |AT BATTLE- PRACTICE. 


lag-ship, and e described as Nature’s submarine, for by the loose attachment of its ribs it is able to expand its chest and remain under water for a long time. Floating on 
ting gunnery the water, it gives quite a war-time impression ; and, in addition to its resemblance to a submarine, is also not at all unlike a war-ship after it has been torpedoed 
an American and ‘‘turned turtle.” It provides an excellent and inexpensive target for practice, and since the end of the war removed the U-boats from the sea, makes 
may well be an efficient substitute for an ‘‘ enemy.'’—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.| 
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“BOLSHEVIST” BERLIN; AN INDIAN TRAIN OUTRAGE; OTHER EVENTS. 


., Toptcat, Puotorress, AND Keystone View Co. 
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SHOWING THE SOVIET STAR BANNER, WITH CROSSED HAMMER AND SICKLE: 


UNVEILED BY MARSHAL FOCH: A SOMME BATTLEFIELD MEMORIAL TO TYNESIDE 
A PRO-BOLSHEVIST DEMONSTRATION IN BERLIN. 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH BRIGADES AT LA BOISELLE. 




















CARRIAGES FROM KEEPING SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY: (L. TO R.) SIR S. LEE; HON. J. FORTESCUE ; 


A FIENDISH OUTRAGE ON THE CALCUTTA-PUNJAB MAIL-TRAIN : 
MRS. HACKETT; MR. J. K. HACKETT; LORD SANDWICH; MR. JOHN DRINKWATER. 


WHICH 150 PASSENGERS ESCAPED, FALLEN DOWN AN EMBANKMENT. 
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BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE FOR CONSTANTINOPLE: THE ist BATT. IRISH GUARDS GRAND-CHILDREN OF THE KAISER WHO ARE EXILES FROM THE FATHERLAND: 
BEING REVIEWED BY THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE OF YORK. CHILDREN OF THE EX-CROWN PRINCE AND THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 




















AN AEROPLANE HANGAR AS THE SCENE OF A _ RELIGIOUS CEREMONY: THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO THE LATE SIR’ ROSS SMITH AND LIEUTENANT BENNETT 


KILLED IN THE AEROPLANE CRASH AT BROOKLANDS) IN THE WORKS OF MESSRS. VICKERS AT WEYBRIDGE, 


, ] 4 r pri Ms om tlefi C | : 
Marshal Foch unveiled at La Boiselle, near Arras, on April 20 a Somme battlefield placed across the up track (presumably by strikers). Six coaches toppled down 


memorial to the Tyneside Scottish and Tyneside Irish Brigades (102nd and 103rd a 50-ft. embankment At the Shakespeare Birthday Festival at Stratford on 
Infantry) of the Northumberland Fusiliers. The inscription, in English and French, April 22 (as mentioned under our illustrations of Shakeapeore’s Gerdeat the King 
records that on July 1, 1916, they here attacked the, enemy and gained theit was, for the first time, directly represented, by the Hon. John Disblesee: ——His 
objective, aided by other units of the 34th Division In Berlin recently some Majesty reviewed the Ist Batt. Irish Guards - Windsor, on April 21, prior to their 
40.000 workers demonstrated in favour of an international united front for departure for Turkey. - The German tie Oi ~<a and Princess have six 
Labour.——-The mail-train from Calcutta to the Punjab, with 177 passengers, was thildren, the four eldest being boys.’ The Duke of Brunswick, who married the 
wrecked near Mudhupur at | a.m. on April 4, with the loss of lives (including Kaiser's only daughter, has three boys and one girl.——The bodies of Sir Ross 
the engine crew) and many injured. A fish-plate had been loosened and a rail Smith and Lieutenant Bennett are to be taken to Australia for burial. 
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FRENCH TYPE OF “ROYAL TOUR”: THE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. CLAIR-GUYOT. 


A “GOUTER”’’ ON A GIGANTIC SCALE: A REPAST INCLUDING FORTY KINDS OF CAKES, SWEETMEATS AND FRUITS, WITH WHICH THE PASHA 
OF THE HOLY CITY OF MULAY IDRISS ENTERTAINED PRESIDENT MILLERAND. 


HANDING HIS OBLATION THROUGH A GRILLE: M. MILLERAND IN FEZ, MAKING AN OFFERING AT THE ZAOUIA OF MULAY IDRISS, 
THE MOST VENERATED OF MOROCCAN SAINTS AND A DESCENDANT OF THE PROPHET. 


M. Millerand, the President of France, has been making a tour of the French of Mulay Idriss, the most venerated Saint of Morocco. The religious chief of the 
Protectorate of Morocco, on lines somewhat analogous to those of the Prince of Mezuar said: ‘I praise the Lord for having brought to Morocco a protecting nation 
Wales. Describing the President’s visit to the Holy C‘ty of Mulay Idriss, a ‘‘ Times ”’ like France.’ . . . The President left an offering of 1000 francs in gold for the tomb 
correspondent writes: ‘‘ Beneath a tent overlooking the town the Pasha received the of the saint.’’ On the following day he went to Fez, where he also made an offering 
President and entertained him at luncheon, a truly Oriental repast, accompanied by at the Zaouia of Mulay Idriss in that city, passing it in through a grille in the 
The entry into the town was marked by a most friendly native customary manner. Mulay Idriss, a descendant o aa and Fatma, daughter of the 


traditional dances. 
welcome, which developed into enthusiasm when M. Milierand stood before the tomb Prophet, founded the first Arabian dynasty, the Idrissid, that reigned over Morocco. 
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“HE HAS GOT 








St ae basi fact bout | Dr 
I ertsor tt t] it 1 1 rl 

‘ rit i ( esthet the vik 

panese nd nav thie okin 

ol Osaka, the y ing mercantile marine 

imentar nd Iministrative develoy 

ire ul borne on the bent bacl ol O} thus} 7 
Fufu, the Japane pe int farmer and | ife 
The depositor. of the authentic Yamato damashii 
the Japanese spirit) are to be found knee-deep 


in the sludge of their paddy field 


So he has written a very valuable book about 
rural Japar the Japan that do not suggest 
the bastard of a Western cit) despite the in 
istence of electricity and the uprearing of factory 
chimneys Hi thoroughne ] exemplary si | 
made note he sa as I traversed paddy 
field paths, by mountain wa in colleges, school 
houses and inn It can only have been when 
crossing water on men backs that I did not 
make note I jotted things down as I walked, 


as I sat, as I knelt, as I lay on my futon, as I 
journeyed in kuruma, on horseback, in jolting 
basha, in automobile in shaking cross-country 
trains, and in boats.’ 

No wonder it was said of his argument with 
a local authority, ‘He has got a needle in your 
head he has touched the poti No wonder 
his information ranges in scholarly and entertain 
ing fashion from the strictly practical- the growing 
of rice, cultivation in general, the young men’s 
associations, the silkworm industry, and so forth 
to the essentially traditional and the qua ntly 


rustic, 

Modern Japan has by no means forgotten the 
ancient, as too many would have u beleve 
[The actor may still make h exit merely by 


sitting down, the stage attendant be technically 
invisible; paper charms continue in favour 
whether it be aga nst ants or to ensure the return 
of a straying cat; the inn should be tipped, as 
well as the inn’s servants ! 

Think of the last after a very special dinne1 
“One bowl contained transparent fish soup 
Lying at the bottom was a glassy eye staring up 
balefully at me. The head, especially the eve, 
of a fish is reckoned the daintiest morsel.) Ther 
was a relish consisting of grapes In mustard A 
third dish presented an entire squid. I passed 
honourable dishes num- 
bers two and three, and 
drank the fish soup 
through clenched teeth 


and with averted gaze 
Luckily, the traveller 
was not tempted with 
an ingenious Japaness 
inventor's substitute for 


beef-tea a concoction 
made trom the squashed 
pupxe of silkworms 
which = are exposed to 
view when the silk is 
unrolled from the scalded 
cocoons even though 
the professor of a seri 
cultural college had 
tried the product with 
his breakfast for a fort- 
night, and ‘“ avowed 
that during the exper 
ment he was never so 
perk, 

Fhe other instance 
are innumerable. 

At combats, in which 
the events mav include 
sword v. billhook, sickle 
and chan spear, 
spear vU. pa} 


and sword, long bill- 











hook v. fan and sword ak ae eres weer 
; A . wkout must be 
a handful of salt is -hools working in the 
thrown on the grass were captured by the ine 
. It S < ‘ , 
Salt wa imilarly From “ The 
thrown on the grass 
before every contest The idea is that salt is a 
purifier It signifies, like the handshake of our 


boxers, that the feelings of the combatants are 


cleansed from malice 


* “ The Foundations ot Japa Notes Made dur lournevs 
of 6000 Miles in the Rural Districts as a Basis for a Sound 
K { the J inese | y J. W. R t Scott 
(“3 e C Wit I J Murray ; 


E THEY CATCH INSECTS BY STROKING THE YOUNG RICE: C 





A NEEDLE IN YOUR I! 


{TEAD”: 


Again the touch of old-world chivalry is 
ible in ‘‘a little, narrow, flat steel dagger about 
eight inches long, sheathed in the scabbard of a 
word. The dagger was used for ‘ fastening an 


enemy’s head on.’ After the owner of 
had beheaded his foe, he drew the small 
and, thrusting one 
end into the head- 
less trunk and the 
other end into the 
base of the head, 
politely united 
head and body 
once more, thus 
making it pos 
sible ‘to show due 
respect and sym- 





pathy towards the 
dead . 

The dead, in 
turn, suggest the 
medicine-man. Dr, 
Kkobertson Scott 
saw a_ splendid 
specimen of him 
as he quacks to 
day. ‘* A familiar 
sight on a country 
road is the itin- 
erant medicine 
vendor He or 
his employer be 














the sword 


er weapon, 











lieves in pushing , T 
ai ‘ i 
nae ; 
busin by means WIP DAIK( 
of an impressive 
z Daikon 1 rr w 
outfit. One typi- a 1 
f octopu It Ww 
Ca ( C-¢ se r 
| cure-all seller, - whicl w 
who had his three feet in length, and twen 
medicines In a inches r more in € 
shiny bag slung , yates 
over his shoulders, aped Kin f Daikon 
wore vellow shoes, sOrME " 
cotton drawers, a ‘ 
bearing d 


frock cod t, a 
peaked cap with 
three gold stripes, 


From ‘* The Foundatior 


by Courtesy of the Aut 


and a mysterious 





isof Japan’ 
hor and of the 


Publisher, Mr. John Murray. 


badge On his hands he had white’ cotton 


gloves, and as he walked he played 
tina A common practice is to 


for ins 





of varione rt In more than or 








wdation f Japan’ by Courtesy of the Author and of 


HILDREN 





a concer- 


leave with 





place I saw 


housewives a bag of medicines without charge. 


Next year another. call is made, 
pills and what-not which have been 
paid for and a new bag is’ exch 
the old one.” 

Other commerce is just as curious 


Witness the following We took our 


a hilltop. It had been a stiff climb 


great piles of wood accumulated at t 


when the 
used are 
anged for 


at times 
lunch on 


rhe 


he summit 


AT WORK ON RICE SEED BEDS 





RURAL JAPAN.* 


turned the talk to ‘ silent trade.’ In‘ silent trade’ 
people on one side of a hill traded with people on 
the other side without meeting. The products 
were taken to the hilltop and left there, usually 
in a rough shed built to protect the goods from 
rain. The exchange might be on the principle 
of barter or of cash payment. But the amount 
of goods given in exchange or the cash pay 
ment made was left to honour. ‘Silent trade’ 
still continues in certain parts of Japan. Some- 
times the price expected for goods is written 
up in the shed. ‘Silent trade’ originated — be- 
cause of fears of infectious disease; it sur 
vives because it is more convenient for one 
who has goods to sell or to buy to travel up 
and down one side of a mountain than up and 
down two sides.” 

Then there is trade as Europe knows it—not 
invariably well handled so far as Labour is con- 
cerned, although abuses are comparatively few and 
are dying out. The Labour of the fields is largely 
a family matter and so self-controlled. Even the 
Land-master, who is the landlord, and the Son- 
tiller, who is the tenant, are more or less in 
accord ! It is in certain factories that things 
are not so well. 

“ At the first factory—it employed about 1000 
girls and 200 men—work began at 4.30 a.m., 
breakfast was at 5, and the next meal at 10.30. 
The stoppages for eating were for a few minutes 


only. A cake was handed to each girl at her 
machine at 3. Supper-time came after work was 
finished at 7. No money was paid the first 
year. The second year the wages might be 
three or four yen a month. A yen was then, 
roughly, equal to a florin.| The statement was 


made that at the end of her five years’ term 
a girl might have 300 yen, but that this sum 
was not within the reach of all. The girls were 
driven at top speed by a flag system in which 
one bay competed with another, and was _ paid 
according to its earnings. Employees re 
turned to their homes for January and February, 
when the factory was closed down; there was also 
three days’ holiday in June. In the dormitory I 
noticed that each girl had the space of one mat 
only (six feet by three feet). Twenty-two girls 
slept in each dormitory. The success of the kemban, 
or girl-collector, was due to the poverty of the 
people, who were glad ‘ to be relieved of the ccst 
of a daughter’s food.’ ”’ 
Evidently, there are 
those treatment by 
moxa would not harm : 
‘“Moxa iS mogusa, or 
mugwort. Mogusa 
means ‘ burning herb.’ 
The moxa is a_ great 
therapeutic agent in 
the Far East. \ bit 
of the dried herb is 
laid on the skin and 
set fire to as a sort 
of blister. From. the 
application of the moxa 
as a cure for physical 
ills to its application 
for the cure of baa 
boys is a natural step 
One sees by the scars 
on the backs of not 
a few Japanese that 
in their youth either 
their health or their 
characters left some 
thing to be desired.”’ 
But, as Dr. Robert 
son Scott reminds us 
Le i3 writing fron 
material to which he 
has. given a_ leisured 
year, and that we in 
this country must not 
throw stones. rE do 





the of i not forget, as a young 
. John Murray. man,” he says, “‘ filling 


a newspaper poster with 
the title of an article which recounted from 
my own observation the woes of women chain- 
makers, who, with bared breasts and their infants 
sprawling in the small coals, slaved in domestic 
smithies for a pittance.” 

The Japanese title of Dr. Robertson Scott’s 
book is “ Nihcn no §S nzUuUt a ee Marrow 
(or The Core) of Japan.”’ It could not be 
more apt. E. HG: 
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COUNTRY. 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY COLONEL HOWARD BURY 
























































“THE BEASTS THAT ROAM OVER THE PLAIN MY FORM WITH INDIFFERENCE SEE”: A HERMIT OF THE VALLEYS 
ON THE WAY TO MOUNT EVEREST FEEDING WILD SHEEP, RAVENS, AND ROCK-PIGEONS. 


Now that General C. G. Bruce’s party is well on the way to attempt the ascent of 
Mount Everest, it is interesting to recall an experience of Colonel Howard Bury, who 
led the reconnoitring expedition last year. Describing the hermits of the valleys, 
Colonel Bury said in a lecture: ‘“‘There was a female anchorite here (in the 
Rongshahr Valley), they told us, who had lived to 138 years, and was greatly revered. 
She forbade any animals to be killed, and hence we found the wild sheep everywhere 


very tame. In the Rongbuk Valley was a large monastery, and . between 300 and 
400 hermits and nuns Jiving in little solitary cells or caves. All the wild animals and 
birds were wonderfully tame. I watched the wild sheep coming down in the morning 
to the hermits’ cells and being fed not 100 yards from our camp, and I walked up 
openly to within twenty yards of a herd of burkel and they showed no fear. Rock 
pigeons and other wild birds fed out of our hands.’’—[Copyrighted in U.S, and Canada.) 
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A WEATHER-PROPHECY POST WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE: JAN MAYEN. 





the abnormal weather of last 
Napier Shaw, F.R.S., the 


ist, said regarding the 












nalaya 








irculation passes to le along the 
Behring rait, between Asia and America, 
and com nto the Atlantic as a flood 
of cold the west of 


Embracing Greenland itself is 












area 


the 








yf low pressure, not so impr 
” 2a, but still of extreme significance 
On the eastern side of that 

1 ‘low’ between Iceland and 


That is the stream of air, inter- 
mittent in detail but perennial in effect, 
which keeps the fjords of Norway, with 
Murmansk (in rorthern Russia), free of ice 


the year round.” 





GAA WE PY Ont ta titarmnnpentarnnreD 


4 SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION 
ON THE EXTREME RIGHT): HIGH GROUND IN JAN MAYEN. 
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i WHERE METEOROLOGICAL REPORTS ARE FLASHED FROM JAN ; 
i MAYEN TO EUROPE THE INTERIOR OF THE WIRELESS CABIN 











WITH ITS WIRELESS MASTS: THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION ON JAN MAYEN, 
AMID RUGGED SURROUNDINGS. 
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ONLY STATIONED FOR THREE MONTHS EACH YEAR ON THE ISLAND, WHICH 
IS NINE MONTHS IN DARKNESS: THE METEOROLOGICAL STAFF. 
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SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION (ON THE ‘ 
EXTREME LEFT): A CURIOUSLY SHAPED HEADLAND IN JAN MAYEN. ati 





Srencenssewnnerweneonses 















establishment by the Norwegian Government of a station to foretell storms and 


Since the development of air navigation the science of meteorology has been greatly 
advanced. Light has even been thrown upon it by astronomers, as witness the approaching weather from the Arctic, which will eventually come to Great Britain 
by Mr. Scriven Bolton, who describes the and North Europe. The island is five hundred miles from any land, and is in 
Our darkness for nine months of the year. Men attending to the machinery and plant 
only remain three months of the year. The British Government has offered to 
contribute to the cost and upkeep of this valuable station. Our photographs show 


the wild and desolate nature of the country in which it is situated. 


article and illustration in this number 
effect on terrestrial climate of the shoals of dust particles emitted by the sun. 
photographs herc illustrate one of the northernmost outposts of the forces of weather 
prophecy. Jan Mayen, the St. Helena of the North Atlantic, within the Arctic 
Circle, is an island of great interest to the meteorological world, owing to the 
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CAUSE OF OUR PERPLEXING SUMMERS ?—DUST-SHOALS FROM THE 


F.R.A.S. SEE ARTICLE ELSEWHERE.) 


DRAWN BY SCRIVEN BOLTON, 


SUN. 























BELIEVED TO CAUSE OUR VARIABLE SEASONS: SOLAR RADIATIONS AS THEY MIGHT APPEAR AT CLOSE QUARTERS— 
DUST-SHOALS DISCHARGED FROM THE SUN ENCOUNTERED BY THE EARTH. 


The question whether science could predict what kind of summer may be expected 
is discussed by Mr. Scriven Bolton, in an article on a later page, explanatory 
of his illustration. ‘* The sun,’’ he says, ‘‘has a dominating influence over our 
weather. . . . It is incessantly ejecting enormous quantities of finely divided 
particles of matter, which often envelop the earth during their passage through 
space. The particles move in shoals, with clear interspaces. The denser the 
swarm, the more liable appear to be our seasons to strange and perplexing vagaries. 


The abnormaiuy fine and dry summer of last year is explained on the assumption 
that we were then traversing a part of space exceptionally free from particles. 

Local celestial matter of this description is, unfortunately, invisible, and our 
instruments are as yet inadequate to detect it.’’ He anticipates, however, the 
invention of some new device which may reveal the presence and distance of 
such matter by vibrative transmission, and thus make possible a partial prediction 


of coming weather.—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “CURIOUS-KNOTTED GARDEN” RE-MADE AT |STRA 
= = : . 
Puotocrapns ny ff) fl. N. Kina. 
CRO 
AS. 
SL 
f 2 
flowers known to the gardeners of His essay 
the early years of James the First’s lished ex 
reign—carnations, * our streaked gilly- the produ 
flowers,’ pansies, stocks, fox, sweet- =| at Court, 
william, snapdragon, and so on... . enumerati 
At the eastern or lower end of the succession 
garden the aim has been to carry out, seem to 
- so far as the space available admits, quisite ve 
Bacon’s idea, expressed in his famous the most 
essay ‘Of Gardens,’ of a ‘ heath or ? i intimate | 
desert, in the going forth, framed, as | COLG...«'% 
much as may be, to a natural wild- say a few 
ness.’ With this object, there has Garden,’ 
been thrown up an irregular bank, ) an invaria 
whereon have already been planted + ; of import 
most of the flowers and herbs men- ; is the m 
tioned by Shakespeare in his writings, reconstruc 
and where, it is hoped, every species of the gro 
known in his time will eventually The whole 
find a place. In doing this the great designs an 
natural philosopher’s precepts have temporary 
been faithfully followed, modified by for every 
hints derived from the greater poet. peachable 
“Some thickets,’ says Bacon, ‘ I would palisade—: 
have made only in sweetbriar (eglan- the Jacobe 
i tine) and honeysuckle (woodbine) ; shire oak, 
/ and the ground set with violets and from the « 
| primroses (oxlips); for these be sweet of the ‘ Se 
; and prosper in the shade.’ This has ton Court. 
i been done; and with wild thyme— advice has 
many square yards of it—added, and is best to 
also musk-roses—a few procured with ; all four si 
| great difficulty, so unaccountably } : hedge, the 
is ty neglected are they in our too-pre- 1 penter’s wi 
Mes. ikem tentious modern gardens—they form } and 6 foot 
here in effect Titania’s Bower. . . i of old-fas} 
With passages in plays other than sun-¢ vied, 
the ‘ Dream,’ Bacon has also parallels. sional ‘ flar 
Y [Continued in Box 3 i 
LAID OUT, AS IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY, WITH KNOT DESIGNS, AND SURROUNDED BY A BALUSTRADE, L H 
L WITH PALISADE AT THE FAR END: THE “KNOTT GARDEN’’ AT NEW PLACE. 4 ena: 
IH 








RITING in “ The Illustrated 
London News” of April 24, 

1920, Mr. Ernest Law, who designed 
the reconstruction of Shakespeare’s 
garden, said: ‘‘ The project of laying 
out the ground attached to Shake- 


Elizabethan garden, 
with all the old-fashioned flowers 
mentioned by him in his plays or 
well known in his time, first took 
practical shape last winter. The first 
step was to lay out the long, narrow 
strip of ground by the side of the wall 
parallel with Chapel Lane as a border 
for summer and autumn flowers— 
hollyhocks, Canterbury-bells, lupins, 
larkspurs, crown imperials, lilies, and 
so on. As a background for these— 
and also to hide the ugly cast-iron 
railings that disfigure the top of the 
wall—there was planted a row of 
yew-trees. This border of some three 
hundred feet long has been treated 
ir’ the formal fashion of the olden 
time—being divided into compart- 
ments, separated by ‘ buttresses,’ sup- 
porting ‘ pillars’ or ‘columns’ sur- 
mounted by ‘balls.’ On the path 
side the beds are edged with box— 
*dwarfe boxe, of excellent use to 
border up a knott or long beds in a 
garden.’ The beds ranging with these, 
on the other side of the gravel walk, 
are at present entirely occupied with . 
spring flowers—largely gifts, like the . 
others, from contributors all over the 





speare’s home in his later years as an ae 
to be stocked oS 























renee 

















kingdom. In the summer they will 
be furnished with the low-growing 








[Continued in Box 2 











WITH A PALISADE AS AT THE OPPOSITE SIDE: THE STREET END OF THE KNOTT GARDEN AS NOW 


COMPLETED—SHOWING “THE FIVE GABLES,” 


A PICTURESQUE OLD TIMBER HOUSE. 


vunh 8 reve ns 











The reconstruction of Shakespeare’s garden at Stratford-on-Avon, behind the site of New Place (his house—since demolished—where he died) was begun some 


e 7 


= Is LOOKING 





a little belo 


two years ago, and has now been completed. The gardens have been laid out as they were in Shakespeare’s day, and planted with all the flowers mentioned 


in his plays, in accordance with the scheme described in the above extracts from an article by the designer of the garden, Mr. Ernest Law, which appeared 
in our issue for April 24, 1920. In that number the Preliminary work on the garden was illustrated, and a forecast of the results was shown in drawings ' 
by Mr. A. Forestier, one representing Shakespeare at work in his Knott Garden. It is interesting now to compare these drawings with the above photographs, 
taken since the work was finished, and showing with what care and taste the plan has been carried out. The new Knott Garden is 66 ft. square, sunk 


the other si 
walks. Such 
of the 358th 
the month, 
placed on th 








TOGRAPHS BY 


LOONEY POHL. YH), 
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/STRATFORD: A FEATURE OF THE 358TH BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL. 


fH. N. 


KING. 













































































3 
deners of | His essay happens to have been pub- 
he First’s lished exactly twelve months after 
aked gilly- ‘ the production of ‘A Winter's Tale’ 
x, sweet- 4 at Court, and in his somewhat arid 
9 On... . enumeration therein of the seasonal 
nd of the succession of flowering plants we 
carry out, seem to hear echoes of those ex- 
le admits, j quisite verses in Perdita’s speeches— 
lis famous / the most beautiful expression of the 
‘heath or > intimate love of flowers in all-litera- 
ramed, as / ture. . . . It is now necessary to 
ural wild- say a few words about the ‘ Knott 
there has ! Garden,’ an enclosure which, being 
lar bank, | | an invariable adjunct to every house 
n planted : 4 of importance in Shakespeare’s time, 
srbs men- | is the most essential part of the 
3 writings, reconstruction, on Elizabethan lines, 
ry species of the ground about New Place... . 
eventually The whole is closely modelled on the 
the great designs and views shown in the con- 
pts have temporary books on gardening; and 
odified by for every feature of it there is unim- 
ater poet. peachable warrant. The enclosing 
‘I would palisade—a very favourite device of 
ar (eglan- the Jacobean gardeners—of Warwick- 
oodbine) ; shire oak, cleft, is exactly copied 
jolets and from the one in the famous tapestry 
be sweet of the ‘Seven Deadly Sins’ at Hamp- 
This has ton Court. And here again Bacon’s 
thyme— advice has been useful: ‘ The garden 
ided, and is best to be square, encompassed on 
ured with all four sides with a stately arched 
countably j hedge, the arches on pillars of car- 
too-pre- } penter’s work, of some, 10 foot high, 
hey form and 6 foot broad.’ The dwarf wall, 
BS Se rtiee 2 of old-fashioned bricks—-hand-made, 
her than sun-cvied, sand-finished, with occa- 
parallels, sional ‘ flarers,’ laid with Tudor bond,  —cemerancnr a cP SN RENNES IS OT 
GF vicina | SHOWING THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PALISADE AT THE END OF THE KNOTT GARDEN: THE LONG BEDS 
Sere: A IN THE COMPLETED RECONSTRUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
one Pa 
M/Z 
: } wom. ial & 
4 
with wide mortar joints—is based on 
similar ones, still extant, of the period. 
The balustrade is identical, in its 
smallest details, with one figured in 
‘Didymus Mountaine’s ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Labyrinth,’ published in 1577—a 
book Shakespeare must certainly 
have consulted when laying out his 
own Knott Garden. The paths are 
to be of old stone from Wilmcote, the 
home of Shakespeare’s mother. The 
z intricate, interlacing patterns of the 
# Knott beds—‘the Knottes so en- 
; ; knotted it cannot be expressed,’ as 
} ' Cavendish says of Wolsey’s garden— 
’ are taken, one from ‘ Mountaine’s’' 
+ book; two from Gervase Markham’s 
zs Country Housewife’s Garden ’ (1613); 
and one from William Lawson’s ‘ New 
i Orchard and Garden’ (1618); and 
i they are composed, as enjoined by 
those authorities, of box, thrift, 
> lavender-cotton, and thyme, with 
their interspaces filled in with flowers. 
| In one point the Trustees have been 
able to ‘go one better’ than Shake- 
| speare in his own ‘curious knotted 
] garden,’ to use his own expression in 
| * Love’s Labour Lost.’ For neither 
| King James nor his Queen, Anne of 
} Denmark, nor Henry Prince of Wales 
/ sent him—so far as we know-—any 
5 | flowers for his garden. On his 356th 
birthday, however, there will be 
planted four old-fashioned English 
rose-trees—-one in the centre of each 
$ of the four ‘ knotted’ beds—from King 
George, Queen Mary, Queen Alex- 
_ ff -—— wrnnomeneodnsns Renee a cemnona acoonononnenr ae necnrmee mmrrancemnenacanneamannonenrat ena taanantanennccanenaneenTanetantPe andra, and the Prince of Wales.” 
S NOW .,.| LOOKING TOWARDS THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL (IN BACKGROUND) WHERE THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL pein i 
i j REVIVALS TAKE PLACE: THE HERBACEOUS BORDER IN THE LONG BEDS. SoS As> 
n some a little below the level of the rest of the ground, and reached by steps. Round it is a low balustrade, and at each end, behind the balustrade and on 
ntioned the other side of the surrounding path, a palisade. The name refers to the knot designs, done in box, seen in the four divisions separated by paved 
ppeared ‘ walks. Such designs were familiar in the old-fashioned formal garden. Shakespeare’s Garden, as now reconstructed, was visited during the recent celebrations 
rawings of the 358th anniversary of his birth and the 306th of his death. (He was born at Stratford on April 23, 1564, and died there on the same day of 
graphs, the month, April 23, 1616). This year for the first time the King was directly represented, at the birthday festival, by the Hon. John Fortescue, who 
>, sunk 
























































placed on the poet’s tomb a wreath of flowers chosen by his Majesty. 
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Che Miniatures of Shakespeare.—. 




















By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A., the well-known Art Connoisseur. 


HE main difference between the group of 
miniatures said to represent Shakespeare and 

the innumerable alleged portraits in other classes 
of art expression consists in this—that very few of 
the ‘‘ portraits in little’”’ are deliberate fakes. 
Some of them belong to Shakespeare’s period and 
some do not; with few exceptions they represent 
personages unknown; and those which are com- 
paratively modern likenesses of the poet—such as 
the ‘' Kite portrait ’’ (Fig. 1 on opposite page)—are 
frankly memorial effigies devoid of guile. The sale 
ot the Burdett-Coutts collection, presumably with its 
miniature of Shakespeare, makes the consideration of 
this little-known group appropriate to the moment. 
When first this admirable little work of art was 
mentioned as a possible portrait of Shakespeare 
cannot now be stated; the suggestion is of recent 
date. When it was first shown in public — in 
the “Special Exhibition of Works of Art” at 
South Kensington in the year 1862—it was cata- 
logued merely by a number (2618), and even in the 
late Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s catalogue the name 
of Shakespeare does not occur in relation to it: it 
is probably to be identified with the ‘’ Portrait of 
a Gentleman, temp. Elizabeth,’’ in that extra- 
ordinary list of treasures. The fact remains that 
it has been called ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ when shown 
in the Baroness’s museum-room in Stratton Street, 
and as such it has become widely known, and some- 
times accepted by friends and favoured visitors. 
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SAID BY SOME TO HAVE BEEN PAINTED BY 
RICHARD BURBAGE: THE “FELTON” PORTRAIT 
OF SHAKESPEARE (l02in. by 8} in.) 


It is, perhaps, the abnormal loftiness of the 
forehead which suggested some relationship to the 
Felton portrait of Shakespeare—the character of 
which has already been commented on in these pages. 
In any case, the point need not be seriously discussed, 
because Mr. Burdett-Coutts himself told me that 
he attached little importance to the hazarded 
ascription. What is of importance is the beauty 
and the fine quality of the miniature, for it is 
excellent alike in character, drawing, colour, and 
delicacy of execution; and its condition is not 
less extraordinary. I have heard it attributed 
to Isaac Oliver; more likely Peter Oliver is the 
master. Whether or not the identification has been 
abandoned to-day, the miniature has not less claim 
on the credulity of Shakespeare-lovers than the 
vast majority of existing portraits trumpeted aloud 
as likenesses of the poet. 

Three ‘‘ miniatures of Shakespeare ’’ repose in 
the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford, two of 
them noteworthy achievements, yet all deriving 
such fame as is theirs from the official, rather than 
the authoritative, character of the institution. The 
first is the charming little picture (Fig. 3), a work 
of rare merit, presented by Lord Ronald Gower 
and entered in the catalogue as ‘‘ Artist unknown. 
Reputed Portrait of Shakespeare. Contemporary. 
Dated 1591. Monogram W.S.S. (?) 27. Miniature 
on copper.”’ The bold words of a former edition— 

both date and inscription are in favour of it 
being a likeness of the Poet when 27 vears of age ’’— 
are now wisely abandoned. The melancholy expres- 
sion---a sadness which suggests exhaustion and 
regret for a hard and perhaps not blameless life— 
is hardly what one would expect in the vigorous 
and high-spirited Shakespeare we know and love. 
As to the date, the “1” is hidden by the frame ; 
but in the inscription on the back in ink I read 
1594; while, as to the monogram, the interlaced 
letters appear to be W.S.G. If both or either of 


(Sex rue Opposite Pace.) 


these readings be correct, the whole claim, of 
course, goes by the board. Lord Ronald himself 
was under no delusion, but, as he told me him- 
self, ‘‘it is an interesting thing, whoever it may 
represent.’ 

Not only interesting, but admirable; yet un- 
fortunate in possessing no history and with nothing 





AUTHENTIC IF THE COAT OF ARMS IS NOT A 
LATER ADDITION: THE ‘‘BURDETT-COUTTS” POR- 
TRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE (20}in. by 15 in.) 


. 


but an unintelligible monogram for a clue. The 
‘27,’ in view of its position, is as likely to 
signify a collection number as the age of the 
sitter. The depressed and pensive gentleman so 
happily rendered is clearly a person of some dis- 
tinction, hazel as to his eyes, and his brown hair 
worn in the manner of many other Elizabethan 
gentlemen. His golden yellow doublet, trimmed 
with lace strapping, and his collar of grey lace make 
a beautiful harmony; the doublet is precisely 
similar to that worn by Sir John Kennedy in the 
portrait of him at Woburn Abbey painted by Mark 
Gheeraerts in 1614, and by Prince Frederic of 
Bohemia in 1629, by M. van Miervelt—both rather 
late for Shakespeare the player in 1591. There 
appears, therefore, to be not a shred of evidence, col- 
lateral or even presumptive and circumstantial, to 
warrant us in connecting Shakespeare’s name with 
the picture. 

The second of the Stratford! miniatures (Fig. 7) 
was presented by Mr. Kite about thirty years ago. 
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ASCRIBED TO AN ITALIAN PAINTER WHO LEFT 
ENGLAND ABOUT 1572: THE “ ZUCCARO” PORTRAIT 
OF SHAKESPEARE (13in. by 9} in.) 

These alleged portraits of Shakespeare are to be included in the 
sale of the Burdett-Coutts Collection of pictures and drawings 
at Christie’s on May 4. Their authenticity was discussed by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann (whose copyright the photographs are) in our 
issue of October | last.--[Reproductions Strictly Copyright.) 


It at least has the merit that it is obviously intended 
for Shakespeare, closely resembling a dozen or more 
memorial portraits in oi] that might be mentioned, 
for the most part atrociously done. The poet is 
shown basking in the rays of genius, which pour down 
upon him from where a segment of a crown of bay- 
leaves floats above his head. All this is scarcely seen 


in the defective photograph locally produced, doubt- 
less under conditions of difficulty. The draughts- 
manship and execution are very poor, and the 
design suggests a distortion of Ozias Humphry’s 
miniature versions of the Chandos portrait. It may 
be presumed that the Trustees, if they were inclined 
to think the miniature not worth accepting, con- 
sidered that it was equally not worth refusing, and 
so added it to the collection. 

In 1888, the late Mr. Henry Graves, one of the 
most beneficent of the Memorial Trustees, presented 
to the collection the little circular painting (Fig. 6)— 
done like the ‘‘ Kite,” in oil on copper-—which 
goes by the poet’s name, But why Shakespeare ? 
In character it reminds us rather (except for the 
medium) of Isaac Oliver’s miniature of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, in the Montagu House 
collection ; anyhow, it represents an Elizabethan 
gentleman with a high forehead, certainly, but 
from which an un-Shakespearean curl timidly 
advances from the sparse crop above. 

This personage wears a “ wired band ”’ and 
moustaches brushed up as in the Droeshout print, 
and tied and tasselled ‘‘ends,’ as in some 
mis-renderings of the Chandos portrait ; for which 
reason the suspicions of the alert iconographer 
are instantly aroused. ‘‘ Composite’’ portraits 
of Shakespeare, made up of characteristic bits 
out of the various alleged likenesses of him, 
are fairly numerous, and they all tell one tale. 
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BELIEVED TO HAVE BELONGED TO LORD LUMLEY 

(WHO DIED IN 1609): THE “LUMLEY ” PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE (17 in. by 134 in.) 








Three Shakespeare miniatures-—all utterly dif- 
ferent in type—were in the collection of the famous 
expert, Dr. Lumsden Propert; in all of them, curi- 
ously enough, he implicitly believed : the “ Hilliard,”’ 
the ‘‘Auriol,” and the ‘‘Tomkinson” (Fig. 2)— 
which at the Propert sale passed into the possession 
of the late Mr. Tomkinson of Franche Hall, and 
afterwards into that of Mr. Dyson Perrins of 
Malvern. Dr. Propert believed, probably with 
justice, that this beautiful work was by John 
Hoskins ; if so, how could the Caroline artist have 
painted Shakespeare from life?—-for as such a 
portrait it was presented in the notable exhibitions 
in which it was shown from 1889 onwards. The 
miniature was ‘‘ discovered’ as a portrait of the 
poet in 1883, and flimsy evidence was put forward 
to support it; it was publicly proclaimed that if 
£1000 were not forthcoming within a week the 
little portrait would go to America. The sum 
was discreetly reduced to £200; but it was not 
forthcoming; yet the miniature remained in 
England, and Dr. Propert acquired it. 

The history of the Waring miniature (Fig. 4) goes 
back tq about 1800, when it was in the possession 
of Richard Waring’s grandfather, Dr. T. Castley, 
Rector of Cavendish, Suffolk. It clearly does 
not belong to the age of the great early minia- 
turists—-who were Shakespeare’s contemporaries ; 
it appears to’ be the work of one of the Lens 
family—an opinion shared by Dr. Williamson 
and it may have been done in the first half of 
the cighteenth century. It is a serious and a 
pleasing work, obviously intended for Shake- 
speare, in which there is a successful attempt to 
unite characteristics of the Chandos painting, 
the Droeshout print, and the Stratford bust. 
These points cannot here be dwelt upon 


(Mr. Sptelmann’s note on the Gowan miniature (hig. 5) appears at 
the foot of the ophaustte page.) 
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SHAKESPEARE MINIATURES—INCLUDING A BURDETT-COUTTS EXAMPLE. 


By Courtesy oF M. H. Spre-Mann. 




































































PHOTOGRAPHS STRICTLY COPYRIGHT 
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; Mabe miniatures reproduced on this page, all in i ; Victoria and Albert Museum), an oil copy of the Felton 
their actual sizes, are fully described and dis- ; portrait. As regards the Felton portrait (show: i 
cussed by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, the well-known art ; opposite) it may be noted that in his present article i 
critic, in his very interesting article on the opposite 1 i Mr. Spielmann says that the abnormal loftiness ot i 
; page, with the exception of the Gowan miniature i i i the forehead, both in this portrait and the Burdett i 
; (Fic. 5), ef which his description is given below at i i : Coutts miniature, may have suggested some relation ; 
} the foot of this page. As Mr. Spielmann points out. ® a ship between them and caused the miniature to be } 
the subject of the alleged portraits of Shakespeare, i i} ; labelled *‘ Shakespeare.'’’ An interesting note on the } 
miniatures and otherwise, is of topical interest at the ; ii } Felton portrait is given in the sale catalogue, which i 
H ti ; ; 
moment in view of the forthcoming sale at Christie’s, a lie says: ‘' This portrait was first discovered in a broker's ' 
on May 4, of the famous Burdett-Coutts collection of i shop in the Minories, London. by a gentleman of 
; pictures and drawings, formed by the late Barone fashion in the year 1784 He sold it with his collection i 
: Burdett-Coutts, and now to be sold on behalf of { to the * European Museum ‘ in King Street, St. James's, j 
executors of the late Right Hon. W. Burdett-Coutts, on May 31, 1792, In the same year the Museum held i 
; M.P. The collection includes, presumably, the Burdett- ; a public sale, and the portrait was bought by Mr. 
{ Coutts miniature (Fic. 1 on this page), and also the i Felton for five guineas."’ A letter apparently supplied j 
four larger portraits reproduced on the opposite page } to the new owner with the picture runs: * To Mr. S j 
i As there mentioned, the claims of those portraits to ie i Felton, Drayton, Shropshire. Sir, The Head of Shake i 
i represent Shakespeare were discussed by Mr. Spielmann ore speare was purchased out of an old House known by i 
' in a previous article, which appeared in our issue of oer gp ace aes er the Sign of the Boar, in Eastcheap, London, where 
: October 1, 1921, along with larger reproductions of {a FIG. 1. WITH LOFTY FOREHEAD, ™~ i Shakespeare and his friends used to resort, and report i 
i a: tae siti and also of the Still portrait an he (SAS IN THE FELTON PORTRAIT : be i says Was painted by a player of that time, but whose i 
(Contivened tu Bo: Rete sttlles ine Rs accel idee a 
Wiis Ceili Mae caatan laa LA AIO | a _—e is 
Oi os » #™ - a & 
ave ‘ r 3 " _ 
; name I have not been able to learn. Sept. 11, 
? 1792.’ The panel is said to bear on the back } 
an inscription and date—'‘* Gul. Shakspear 1597. 
R.B.,"’—but the lettering is now almost illegible. |; 
From these initials it was supposed that the j} 
portrait was painted by Richard Burbage, the i} 
actor, Shakespeare s friend, whose artistic efforts 
aS a were well known and admired. The contro- } S 
i ' rsy about the inscription was discussed by } * i 
i Mr. Spielmann in the article mentioned. | j 
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**The connection of Shakespeare’s name with 


writes Mr. M. H. Spielmann, “‘ seems to be founded on nothing more solid than 
fancy and hearsay; yet the claim has been made in all sincerity. 
in 1910 at the dwelling of the eminent Shakespearean explorer, Professor Charles 
William Wallace, to’. whom Mrs. Gowan had submitted it for examination. 
a little painting of a youth, in oil on copper, well drawn, well modelled, and 
exquisitely painted, excellent in light and shade, and lifelike in effect. 
head is not English work; it is almost certainly seventeenth-century Dutch, and 


the Gowan miniature (Fic. 5),” 
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I saw it first 
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But the 





miniature or limning of ‘the Man of Stratford.’'’ Mr. 
other miniatures illustrated above in his article on the opposite page 


Anyhow, it was on loan ther 


The nearest it gets to Shakespeare is tha 


Spielmann discusses th 


| so good that Mr. Brassington, then Keeper of the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery, 
told me that he ‘ hoped it might be Shakespeare.’ 
from June 1900 to November 1902. 
it somewhat resembles the Grafton portrait (now at the John 
which has no claim at all to the Shakespeare connection which has been trumped 
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Rylands Library), 


The time has not yet arrived when we can celebrate a genuine life- 
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SPORTS IN THE ANTIPODES: AUSTRALIAN ROWING AND FOOTBALL. 











ON A SPACIOUS RIVER, WITH ROOM FOR MORE THAN TWO CREWS 


TO RACE AT ONCE: THE FINISH OF AN AUSTRALIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BOAT RACE AT GEELONG—PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. 
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DIFFERING BOTH FROM “SOCCER*’ AND “RUGGER "’: 
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VICTORIAN FOOTBALL, THE MOST POPULAR SPORT IN AUSTRALIA—AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH 


OF A FINAL ON THE MELBOURNE CRICKET GROUND BEFORE 50,000 SPECTATORS. 


The correspondent who sends these photographs writes: ‘‘ The boat race, which is 
rowed annually, is competed for by crews from our so-called great Public Schools. 
There are five of these, and they occupy a status equivalent to such English institutions 
as Eton, Harrow, Winchester and Rugby. These pictures were taken at Geelong, 
some thirty miles from Melbourne, but this locale is only used in every fifth year; 
at all other times the race is rowed on the Yarra at Melbourne, when it attracts 


a far greater public attendance. Football is probably the most popular sport 
in Australia, and the attendance at the match photographed was well over 
50,000. The Australian, or rather Victorian, game, which these men are playing, is 
quite different from either ‘Soccer’ or Rugby, though fully as fast as either. The 
ground upon which they are playing is that always used for the cricket matches 
between England and Australia when they are played in Melbourne.” 
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JAPANESE CHAMPIONS. 








HE wrestlers of Japan are distinguished from the rest of their countrymen 
by their Herculean proportions. In his ‘* Foundations of Japan,”’ Dr. 
Robertson Scott notes : ‘ The rigorous training, Gargantuan feeding, and somewhat 
severe discipline of the wrestlers enable them to grow beyond the average stature, 
and to a girth, protected by enormously developed abdominal muscles, which 
reinforces strength with great weight. . . . In a list of ten famous wrestlers, the 
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WHEN IT IS DEFEAT TO TOUCH THE GROUND SAVE WITH 


The famous wrestlers of Japan are very far from’ being of the athletic build 
favoured by Europeans. Indeed, to our eyes, they are grossly fat; but allied to 
the adipose tissue is a remarkable muscular development. A wrestler once invited 
a booted man to kick him in the stomach as hard as he could. After much 
persuasion, the European did so. The Japanese drew the muscles of his abdomen 
taut as the blow was given—with the result that the attacker bounced back and 
fell, while the wrestler laughed! In ‘* Mysterious Japan,’’ Mr Julian Street writes: 
‘Under the Japanese method of wrestling ...e3ch match is quickly settled, 


THE 
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THE JAPANESE WRESTLER: HIS HEIGHT AND WEIGHT. 
tallest is stated to be’6°30 ‘shaku' (a ‘shaku’ is 11°93 in.), and the heaviest as 


33°2 ‘kwan’ (a ‘kwan’ is 8°267lb.). The average height and weight of these 
men work out at 5°84 ‘ shaku’ and 28°4‘kwan.' By way of comparison, it may 
be mentioned that the percentage of conscripts in 1918 over 5°5 ‘shaku’ was 
2°58 per cent. The average weight of Japanese is recorded as 13 kwan &30 
momme.”’ ‘ 





SOLES OF THE FEET: A JAPANESE WRESTLING MATCH. 


wherefore endurance is not so important as great weight and power in the first 
moment of attack.... The two men take their positions facing each cther, 
braced upon all fours. ... The period of preparation may often be measured in 
fractions of an hour; the actual struggle usually consumes but a few seconds... . 
The vanquished one need not necessarily be thrown at all, though often he is. 
If any portion of his body, other than the soles of his feet, touches the ground, 
or if (whether he be thrown or not) any portion of his body touches the ground 
outside the ring, that means defeat.” 
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BOCCACCIO TRANSLATED INTO DRAMATIC SPECTACLE: “DECAME 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN S 














DISAPPEARING BENEATH THE FOOTLIGHTS, DOWN A STAGE GRAND STAIRCASE: THE SOLDAN 
AT THE NEW “OLD,DRURY,” NOW GORGEOUS WITH THE 


Drury Lane in its new guise was inaugurated on April 20 with a new romantic play, ‘‘ Decameron Nights,’ founded on the tales of Boccaccio. It proved to front of the 
be a magnificent spectacle, and the famous *‘ Old Drury,”’ with its 250 years of history, has thus become the home of all that is most modern in stage-setting, the top of 
costume and decoration. The occasion aroused immense interest: patient queues of first-nighters waited all the previous night and all day for the doors to prints of D 
open, and the first-night audience was graced by the presence of Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles. Our drawing shows the striking effect in the final | ** Books of 


scene, the Palace of the Soldan at Damascus, when the whole company descends a staircase leading down behind the footlights and disappears from view in | who was at 
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“DECAMERON NIGHTS” INAUGURATES THE NEW DRURY LANE. 


OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SpurRRIER, R.O.I. 


SE: THE SOLDAN OF EGYPT AND ENSEMBLE IN THE FINAL SCENE OF 
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**DECAMERON NIGHTS” 
WITH THE LATEST MODERN DRESSING AND DECOR. 


front of the audience. In the centre is the Soldan of Egypt (Mr. Jefferson Gore), resting on the shoulders of two attendants, and behind him to the left, at 
the top of the steps, are Saladin, Prince of Damascus (Mr. Cowley Wright), and Perdita (Miss Wilette Kershaw). 


On another page we give a number of old 
prints of Drury Lane as it was at various periods of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, together with a photograph of the new auditorium; and on e 


‘* Books of the Day” page is an illustration of the burning of the third theatre in Sheridan's time, on Feb. 24, 1809, together with a portrait of David Garrick 
who was at one time part proprietor and often acted at Drury Lane.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 
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HE British National Opera Company, Ltd., 
which begins its first London season at 
Covent Garden on May 1, is the first serious attempt 
made by singers in this country to form themselves 
into a permanent co-operative organisation for 
giving operatic performances.. After the dis- 
integration of Sir Thomas Beecham’s opera com- 
pany, the large body of English singers which he 
had collected around him by years of pioneering 
effort was completely at a loss. Sir Thomas 
Beecham had given them their opportunity and 
had very largely trained them; he had not only 
trained the singers, he had also given such young 
musicians as Mr. Eugene Goossens the practical 
experience without which no man, however gifted, 
can be a good conductor. If Sir Thomas Beecham 
had only given one or two isolated seasons of 
opera in London, his efforts would have been as 
good as wasted, but he persisted long enough in 
London and the provinces to lay a good founda 
tion ; and on this foundation, if the British National 
Opera Company proves itself wise and enter: 
prising, it ought to be possible to build a permanent 
structure. 

This brings us once more to the heart of the 
problem. Everybody who knows anything about 
music and the theatre knows that the old Covent 
Garden is extinct. Before the war the annual 
opera season at Covent Garden was arranged by 
a private committee definitely as a social function. 
Singers and conductors from all over Europe were 
engaged, and on the basis of subscriptions and 
guarantees the whole organisation rested. It was 
not run primarily to make profit, although a 
profit was always welcome; it was run as the 
biggest social entertainment during the London 
season. Everybody who was anybody had a 
box at Covent Garden. Social climbers from the 
provinces and all parts of the Empire could find 
there the satisfaction of seeing their names placarded 
on the doors of their boxes—-adjoining the names 
of Peers, Viscounts, Marquesses, and even Dukes. 
The whole operatic season was based on the solid 
ground of social snobbery, for a large proportion 
of the public that filled the stalls and the less 
expensive seats went chiefly, and sometimes solely, 
to see the jewels and the equipment generally of 
the. aristocratic mob, and to indulge in the satis- 
faction of recognising a few of the more famous 
personages. 

Only in the gallery did the really music-loving 
public congregate. It consisted, 
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By W. J. TURNER. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


were qualified to judge. Although Moussorgsky’s 
opera “ Boris Godounoy has been produced in 
Petrograd at the Marie Theatre in 1874, no news 
of this opera had ever filtered through the im- 
penetrable silence which enfolded the gentlemen 
of the Covent Garden Grand Opera Syndicate. 
But ‘ Boris Godounovy ”’ is only one of dozens of 
fine Russian, German, and French operas whose 
very existence seems to have been unknown to 


the connoisseurs who gave us in their place such 

















JOINT MANAGER OF DRURY LANE FROM 1747 TO 
1776: DAVID. GARRICK—AN ORIGINAL SKETCH BY 
GAINSBOROUGH IN THE BURDETT-COUTTS SALE. 
In David Garrick’s time there was great opposition between 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and in 1750 rival performances 
of ‘* Romeo and Juliet ’’ took place at the two theatres simul- 
taneously, Garrick and Mrs. Bellamy appearing at Drury Lane. 
Gainsborough’s sketch portrait of Garrick, in red and black chalks, 
is to be offered on the second day of the Burdett-Coutts sale 
at Sotheby’s, on May 15, 16 and 17. 


By Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. 
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Leoncavallo when we had already had far more 
than cnough of the crude, banal emotionalism ot 
these two gentlemen. 

However, all this came to a sudden end with 
the advent of the famous Beecham Russian season 
at Covent Garden in 1913, when the British public 
was introduced to the operas of Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and Borodin; and from that 
time Sir Thomas Beecham began experimenting 
with opera in English, the fruit of which is a large 
mass of people in London and the provinces added 
to the public sufficiently musical to support opera 
on other grounds than those of social snobbery. 
Now the British National Opera Company has 
taken Covent Garden for a season, and we shall see 
what they will make of it. They will have to 
succeed on their merit as musicians, for they will 
have no social pull. The fact remains, however, 
that the Covent Garden Opera House was built for 
a social world that has greatly changed, and it is 
totally unsuited as a theatre to present conditions. 
Those complete tiers of boxes and that huge area 
of stalls make a magnificent sight when filled with 
the wealth and beauty of London, but this can 
only be done for a short and _ brilliant season. 
There is no adequate accommodation for the 
masses who in Victorian England would never 
have entered an opera house and would have looked 
upon the theatre as the house of the Devil, Covent 
Garden was not built for a civilised London ; it 
was built for Society at a time when there was 
Society and then nothing but the mob—a genuinely 
riff-raff mob to whom it was doubtful whether the 
National Gallery could be opened, since it was 
uncertain whether they would not throw broken 
bottles about and camp upon the floor. That age, 
with its dirt, its ignorance, its moralising cant, has 
passed——let us hope, for ever—but it leaves us, its 
successors, often ill-equipped materially for the 
great improvement in our culture and manners. 

Here it is that many of us had hoped the 
National Shakespeare Memorial scheme was going 
to help us. Now, every expert connected with 
music and the theatre knows that when the 
National Memorial theatre is built it must con- 
sist of two buildings in one. These two build- 
ings may be under one roof, or they may 
be side by side in one architectural scheme, but 
they must consist of two theatres—a large theatre 
for grand opera, ballet, and spectacular draina; 
and a smaller, intimate theatre for comedy and 
Mozartian opera such as Offen- 
bach and Gilbert and Sullivan. 





as all those who ever went there 
will remember, of a strange 
conglomerate of ice-cream mer- 
chants —- banished Neapolitans 
and Milanese who had _ the 
national passion for singing 
and who could appreciate the 
bravura technique of a tenor 
or a prima donna—-young Eng- 
lish musicians, suffragettes, and 
a sprinkling of young eccentrics 
of the middle class of both sexes 
who had a strange passion for 
literature and music. This odd 
mixture was the genuine musical 
public, arid it would not have 
paid for the hire of Mme. 
‘Tetrazzini’s diamonds or for 
Caruso’s coloured socks. Further, 
although it appreciated the fre- 
quently superb singing of the 
best of the Italian vocalists, it 
looked upon the Covent Garden 
Syndicate’s ideas of opera as 
absurdly out of date. It had 
heard ‘* Rigoletto” so often that 
a huge Press campaign had to 
be annually set in motion to 
advertise the appearance of some 
new operatic star to make it 
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With these two buildings form- 
ing our National Shakespeare 
’ Memorial Theatre we could 
count on having grand opera, 
Shakespeare, comedy, comic 
opera, and Gilbert and Sullivan 
every year. The constitution of 
the whole scheme as regards the 
dramatic part has been worked 
out in detail by Mr. Granville 
Barker and others. The British 
Drama League, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Howard de 
Walden, has been founded and 
has now got affiliated societies 
all over the British Isles in order 
to further this scheme. The 
British Music Society is ready 
to join hands, and the National 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Israel Gollancz, has 
got about £75,000 in hand await- 
ing the appropriate moment 
to launch a great campaign 
throughout the British Empire 
to attain this object. A few 
short-sighted nonentities are try- 
ing to induce the committee to 
give away its money and aban- 








worth while hearing ‘“‘ La Donna 
é Mobile three nights out of 
six. The musical interest had 
degenerated to a mere com- 
parison of famous tenors, bari- 
tones, and sopranos in thread 


that were ventured upon were 
introduced so gingerly and with 
such trepidation that they had mostly become anti- 
quated long before they saw the light at Covent 
Garden. Then the selectior of these novelties 
was made upon the best social principles. The 
musical merit of the operas chosen was indeed 
the very last element upon which the promoters 


WHEN THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE WAS MOVED OUT OF SYMPATHY WITH 
SHERIDAN: DRURY LANE THEATRE BURNING IN 1809—-SEEN FROM WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


The third Drury Lane Theatre was burnt down on the night of February 24, 1809. 
proprietor, was M.P. for Westminster, and Lord Temple moved the adjournment 
a of the calamity which the event just communicated to the House would bring upon a respectable individual. a 
bare parts. The few novelties - oe . : are 

member of that House.” Sheridan, while grateful, objected, because ‘‘ whatever might be the extent of the 
individual calamity, he did not consider it of a nature to interrupt their proceedings.” 


trumpery second-hand tinsel as, for example, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘ Jewels of the Madonna.” Even 
Wolf-Ferrari had done better work than this, 
works in which there was some attempt at delicacy 
of expression and real musicianship, but they were 
neglected in favour of imitation Mascagni and 


“in consequence of the extent 


don the project because of the 
bad economic conditions which 
have made active propaganda 
for the scheme impossible during 
the past few years. There is 
little chance, however, that the 
members of the committee will 
betray their trust in this way. 
There are people who for reasons of their own 
would like to see this scheme abandoned, and they 
suggest that some of the money should be given to 
the ** Old Vic.,” but Miss Baylis is doing admirable 
and special work there and quite rightly wishes to 
preserve her independence. 


Sheridan, its chief 
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FROM KILLIGREW TO COLLINS: OLD DRURY AND NEW DRURY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY AUGUSTIN RISCHGITZ. 












































DESIGNED BY ADAM FOR DAVID GARRICK IN 1775: 
THE FACADE OF THE SECOND THEATRE. 


OPENED WITH BYRON’S PROLOGUE IN 1812: THE FOURTH (AND 
EXISTING) THEATRE IN ITS ORIGINAL FORM. 


OPENED WITH HANDEL’S ORATORIOS IN 17%, 
AND BURNT IN 1809: THE THIRD THEATRE. 



































THE AUDITORIUM BEFORE WHICH DAVID GARRICK ACTED: THE SECOND 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, DESIGNED BY WREN AND OPENED IN 1674. 





























THE BUILDING AT WHOSE DESTRUCTION SHERIDAN SAID: “SURELY A MAN Hi RECENTLY REOPENED IN THE PRESENCE OF PRINCESS MARY, WITH THE PRO- 


MAY WARM HIMSELF AT HIS OWN FIRESIDE!”’: THE THIRD THEATRE. 











Drury Lane Theatre has begun a new chapter in its famous history of 250 years. 
On Thursday night, April 20, it was reopened in a blaze of splendour with the 
production of ‘‘ Decameron Nights,” and the audience, which included Princess 
Mary and Viscount Lascelles, saw the magnificent results of the new reconstruction. 
The existing roof was retained, and the vestibule, rotunda, and royal staircase 
remain practically unchanged, except for new decorations. The first theatre was 
built for Thomas Killigrew, the last of the King’s jesters, and was opened by 
Charles the Second on May 7, 1663. This was the Drury Lane of Nell Gwynne. 
In 1672 it was burnt down, and was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren at a cost 




















AFTER THE ADDITION OF THE PORTICO (1819-26) AND BEFORE THE 
| COLONNADE (1831): THE FOURTH (EXISTING) THEATRE, 1828. 


























DUCTION OF “DECAMERON NIGHTS ’’: THE NEW AUDITORIUM AT DRURY LANE. 














of £4000. This second theatre was opened on March 26, 1674, and was controlled 
first by Christopher Rich and later by David Garrick, for whom Robert Adam 
built a new fagade. Then Sheridan took it, and it was rebuilt in 1791 by Henry 
Holland, the architect of Carlton House and Sloane Street. This third theatre 
was opened on March 12, 1794, and was burnt down in 1809' (as illustrated on 
our ‘‘ Books of the Day” page). It was again rebuilt, by Benjamin Wyatt, and 
opened, with a prologue by Byron, on October 10, 1812. This fourth theatre, 
which has stood for 110 years, has been associated with the famous managements 
of Sir Augustus Harris, and, to-day, of Mr. Arthur Collins and Mr. Alfred Butt. 
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LESSED be Indiscretion! Its uses, especially 

in literature, are as sweet as those of adversity. 

Take it away, or rather, suppose that its seductions 
had been resisted by the goodly company of 
scribes, and what would the world have lost ? 
The books we can least spare are those of the 
great selfi-revealers, noble and ignoble alike. In 
St. Augustine, indiscretion, raised to a fine art, 
form of discretion. The 
* Confessions,’ savs M Louis Bertrand, ** will 
be the first model of the art of the new era. A 
deep and magnificent realism, because it goes to 
the very depths of the divine—utterly distinct, 
from our surface realism of mere 


becomes the highest 


at any rate, 





IN A GREAT VIENNESE COLLECTION TO BE SOLD 
AT LEIPZIG: “ST. JEROME IN HIS. CELL,” BY 
ALBERT DURER (1514}—-A COPPER-PLATE VALUED 
AT 200,000 MARKS. 
By Courtesy of Messrs. C. G. Boerner, Leipzig. 


amusement—is about to rise from this new con- 
ception.”’ Sir Thomas Browne is of the Augustinian 
tradition with a difference, for he was not terrified 
with the sins and madness 
of his youth. “I have no 








‘aim, is the very prince of the amiably indiscreet ; 


By J. D. SYMON. 


and may be said therefore to have had indiscre- 
tion thrust upon him by the kind offices of Lord 
Bozzy, with publicity as his definite 


Braybrooke. 


but there was method in his indiscretion, public 
Mr. Keith Leask has refuted con- 
clusively Macaulay’s description of Boswell as 
“a fool with a note book.” But his known in- 
discretion left his work and the world poorer, 
for Miss Burney withstood his assiduous siege 
at Windsor, and would not give up any of 
Johnson’s choice little notes. 


and private. 


But if Bozzy’s indiscretion sometimes stood 
between him and interesting side-lights on Dr. 
Johnson, in his revelation of himself he 
used it, even to his own disadvantage, with 
a courage that at times almost touches the 
sublime. It is impossible to put down the 
amazing account of the drinking bout at 
Corrichatachin to ‘‘ stark insensibility.”” He 
knew perfectly well that he cut a poor 
figure enough in that scene, but he saw a 
chance to magnify Dr. Johnson’s character. 
It was not to be missed; so down the inci- 
dent went, nothing extenuated, and honesty 
was justified of its child, a masterly little 
piece of dramatic writing, which the after- 
reflections, a characteristic piece of Bos- 
wellian fatuity and casuistry, cannot spoil. 


Nor can the whole body of Boswellian 
fatuity and folly—deplorable though much 
of it is—entirely discredit the biographer. 
The ‘‘ Life of Johnson” is not an accident. 
Boswell was not certainly a high man, but 
he had a great thing to pursue, he saw how 
it was to be done, and he had the good 
fortune not to die ere he knew it. And the 
mere tackling of his task and carrying it 
through to success proves that, with all his 
frailties, he was not without some “ stalk 
of carl hemp” in his composition. For the 
one big thing he did, then, if not for what 
he was, his indiscretions have a claim on 
human charity and human interest above 
what Macaulay will allow. 








have been favoured with a sight of the indis- 


cretion. 

Indiscretions may range from the blazing to the 
cheerfully glowing. The latter come most oppor- 
tunely in memoirs that have a serious purpose. 
They gild very pleasantly, to take but one example, 
the political pill, especially if the dose 
contains the formidable ingredient of Welt- 
Politik. A new book on the present state of 
Europe abounds in these persuasive aids to the 
taking down of much that is statistical and weightily 
governments and countries, 
author, meeting 


more 


about 
conferences. The 


informative 
armies and 


ST. ROC THE MARTYR, WITH AN ANGEL TOUCHING HIS 
PLAGUE-SPOT : 


A RARE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 


COLOURED WOODCUT, VALUED AT 250,000 MARKS, IN 


The gentle art of being indiscreet still 
flourishes, with greater or less justification. 
The justification is most sadly to seek, 
perhaps, when the memoirs are of a kind that 
had better be posthumous, yet are not. It is 
easy, however, to be hypocritical in condemnation 


THE HOFMANN SALE. 
By Courtesy of Messrs. C. G. Boerner, Leipzig. 


M. de Billy, the French Minister at Athens, 
“discussed art first and then came to politics.’’ 
Could any opening be more charming? And at 
Athens, “‘ mother of arts and 
eloquence,” more  appro- 
priate ? We hear nothing of 





sins that want a name,” he 
says, yet he, too, ‘‘ reputes 
himself the most abject piece rr 
of mortality.’’ In the con- Wis Fun 
fession of his “‘ common and i ei ae 
quotidian infirmities,” he 29 7 

spares himself as little as 
the Bishop of Hippo, and so 
ratifies his claim upon the 
world’s imaginative sym- 
pathy. As irresistible as the 
pious philosophies of Augus- 
tine and Browne are the stoic 
moralities of Marcus Aurelius, 
the unblushing effrontery of 
Benvenuto Cellini, the way- 
ward self - sufficiency of 
Rousseau, the detached, phy- 
sician -like self-scrutiny of 
De Quincey, the speculative 
melancholy of Amiel, and the 
devastating egotism of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. Their attrac- 
tion may be described in a 
phrase of St. Augustine’s—- 
Mecum jam errabat in animo 
ille homo, et non poterat anima 





we . 








what was said on art, but 
the Minister is reported with 
perfect candour. ‘“‘ He thought 
that Venizelos’s fall was due 
to his own failings. He had 
great ability but was always 
in the clouds, had a board- 
school child’s notions of 
finance,” and had sacrificed 
internal policy to the big 
questions of foreign policy.’’ 
“Venizelos had carried on 
by his subordinates a system 
of tyranny which had proved 
his ruin.”” This by way of 
appetiser to the intimate 
personal sketches of Euro- 
pean statesmen, the candid 
picture of the Washington 
Conference, and the frank de- 
liverance on Japan, particu- 
larly interesting in the light 





of recent things in the 
newspaper, which enliven 
Colonel Repington’s diary, 


‘““ AFTER THE WAR—-I919 TO 
1921” (Constable; 2ts.). 





mea sine illo. Our soul could 
not be without them. 


Somewhat apart, because 
his self-revelation is for the 
most part unintentional, 
stands James Boswell, but he 
is not to be omitted from 
any gallery of the confessors. 
His case fits the point of 
indiscretion better than the previous examples, 
Benvenuto, 


who, with the exception of were 
indiscreet only in a very lofty frankness. For 
pure indiscretion, in its commoner acceptation, 


Bozzy is beaten only by Mr. Pepys, unless it be 
urged that the gay Samuel unlocked his 


only to his Diary, never dreaming of publication, 


heart 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST-KNOWN WOODCUTS: 
3 EXAMPLE, VALUED AT 300,000 MARKS, 


Messrs. C. G. Boerner, on May 
of 1919 lots. Dr. Hofmann was, above al!, 
Goya’s lithographs and etchings, 

values, as given against each item in the catalogue. 


CROSS; AND THE TWO THIEVES (ON THE LEFT). 


The great art collection of the late Dr. Julius Hofmann, of Vienna, who died in 1913, is to be sold at Leipzig by 
8 to 12. The catalogue, which is exceptionally large and full, contains particulars 
He was the author of a fine catalogue of 
The prices quoted above are the estimated 
Boerner, Leipzig.) 


a collector of copper-plates. 
besides other works on art subjects. 


of the contemporary chronique scandaleuse, for 
human nature, being what it is, refuses to leave 
the book to its proper audience, posterity. Having 
read, and secretly enjoyed, we are scarcely within 
our rights to lift up pious hands in reprehension 
Our implied kindness to posterity rings some- 


thing hollow. At bottom we are gratified to 


A RARE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY BOHEMIAN Mr 
IN THE HOFMANN COLLECTION—CHRIST BEARING THE f 


[By Courtesy of Messrs. C. G. 


Take, by way of foil to this, 
Alfred E. Zimmern’s 
“EUROPE IN  CONVALES- 
CENCE ”’ (Milis and Boon; 
5s.), a series of essays bya 
former Foreign Office official, 
so scrupulously discreet that 
he has used in his book no 
information that had come to 
his hands officially, unless it had appeared pre- 
viously in the newspapers. Lastly, as a relaxation 
from State affairs, read Mr. Middleton Murry’s novel, 
“THE THINGS WE ARE” (Constable; 7s. 6d.), 
and see how wonderful life can become when a 
most discreet private secretary flings discretion to 
the winds. It is a delicate study in temperament. 
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PORTRAITURE IN POTTERY: RUSSIAN BALLET AND FANCY DRESS FIGURES. 


ExciustvE Puorocrarns By “ Tue ILtustratED Lonpon News.” 


POTTERY AS A MEDIUM FOR PORTRAITURE IN STAGE AND FANCY COSTUME: WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE REPRESENTED 
IN CHELSEA CHEYNE FIGURES BY MISS GWENDOLEN PARNELL—EXAMPLES FROM HER EXHIBITION. 


Miss Gwendclen Parnell, whose beautiful work in figure pottery is now well known, Slavinsky as a Colibri fairy ; (2) Mme. D’Albacin as Scheherazade; (3) ‘ The New 
arranged to hold an exhibition of her Chelsea Cheyne figures, at the Chelsea | Frock’ (a “* Battersea” figure); (4) ‘‘ Dear Eve”; 
, Par Walk, on April 28, 29 and 30, from 2.30 to 6 p.m. They include Diana; (6) Miss Coxon as *‘ The Country Girl’; (7) Miss 

of the Russian Ballet, some new portraits, and examples of her new moulded Porcelain Princess’’; (8) Mme. Tchernicheva as ‘‘ The Countess”; 
attersea figures,’ which, being reproduced in moulds, can be sold at more Hylda Bewicke as the ‘‘2nd Porcelain Prin ae Miss 
popular prices than single origi . The figures illustrated above are: 1. M. ' characters in ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera’’ were illustrated in our issue of June 11, 1921. 


5) Lady Diana Cooper as 
Moreton as the “ Ist 
and (9) Miss 
Parnell's figures of 
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THE WHITE RHINOCEROS: A SURVIVOR OF PLEISTOCENE GIANTS. 























NEAR THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


TAKING HIS DAILY MUD BATH (UNLIKE HIS BLACK BROTHER): A WHITE RHINOCEROS, THE GIANT OF THE SPECIES, PHOTOGRAPHED IN AN EQUATORIAL SWAMP 


SERRA NN ARNIS 
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$ Continued. | N 
“ | ig is to Dr. Herbert Lang,’ says a } skin with which it is covered, and which } 
: French writer, M. V. Forbin, “ that : is continued without interruption under 3 
) we owe the first scientific study of the ; their base. Two days after death, they ; 
; ‘white’ rhinoceros. Actually the colour : can be pulled off quite easily, as they ‘ 
s light slate, and the beast is the biggest are attached by little fibres. This ; 
i mammal on earth, with the exception peculiarity should attract the attention ; 
} { the elephant. Honorary Professor at of palzontologists; these huge horns { 
{ the American Museum of Natural His- so insecurely set are not, as was gene- } 
| tory, Dr. Lang headed a Zoological and rally supposed, weapons, but merely 3 
: Anthropological Mission to Central Africa, fools which the animal uses to brush : 
and brought back, after five years’ ex- aside the grass and make his way : 
ploration in the great Equatorial forest, rapidly through the jungle. In some of ; 
i a fine collection of notes and documents the extinct species we find monstrous 3 
: of great value. . . . The great mammal forms supplied with bony or horny 
here described belongs to a special class appendixes, the functions of which 3 
in the rhinoceros tribe. All the other remained a mystery until Dr. Lang’s § 
| kinds, whether African, Asiatic, or discovery. The habits of the white ; 
/ Malay, unicorn or bicorn, have pointed rhinoceros are peculiar to himself. He ; 
snouts, the upper lips ending in a tri- is a sociable creature, living with others } 
: angular point, somewhat similar to the of his kind—-five to ten in number, ; 
: ‘beak ' of the tortoise. In the species whereas the other kinds live.alone. } 
14 here shown, the snout is as though it The members of this herd never fight, i 
were cut off at a right angle and the as do elephants and butfaloes. They 3 
/ lips are rectangular. Dr. Lang discovered do not attack man, whereas the black } 
, that the lower lip is covered with a rhinoceros, a _ really ferocious beast, ; 
layer of horny matter, which protects attacks travellers without any provoca- i 
i the beast against the sharp grass on tion. The latter also feeds almost ex- { 
' which it feeds. Other anatomical charac- clusively on the branches of shrubs, } 
' teristics separate it from its African which it pulls off with its prehensile 
3 brother, the black rhinoceros. lip. The white rhinoceros, owing to the 
: The ‘white’ rhinoceros is the giant of formation of its mouth, can only eat 
the species. A male killed by Dr. Lang grass. One of its habits is its daily mud 
measures exactly 4 m. 69 (about 15 ft.), bath, whereas the black kind are quite 
which is bigger than the larger Indian happy in arid regions. The mud dries 
kind. The front horn is phenomenally rapidly in the sun, leaving a layer of 
long with some of the beasts. A female shiny dust, hence its common name of 
had one 1 m. 55 (about 5 ft.) long. white rhinoceros. Formerly the species 
Concerning horns, Dr. Lang observed was pretty general in South Africa, but $ 
a curious fact: they do not actually was rapidly exterminated by the settlers. 
grow on the skull, but on the thick Last year there were only about twenty ; 
(Continued opposite. — moran scene eee Reeernnenneenreeeererereryenrssenneersrssrs ts [Continued below. 
WITH INSECURE HORN, NOT A WEAPON BUT AN IMPLEMENT: THE r? 
o/p ; SQUARE JAW OF A WHITE RHINOCEROS KILLED BY DR. HERBERT LANG. AM. 
Continued. 
to be found in the Umfolosi Reserve (Zululand), and these were nearly all killed, | survivors of the gigantic fauna of the Pleistocene period, will escape total extinction. 
quite regardless of the law, during a beat organised by some hunters. In 1908 | Dr. Lang thinks there are about 3000 white rhinoceros still living, and states that 
the white rhinoceros was considered to be quite extinct ; but some were then discovered | their existence depends on three Colonial administrations—the British Soudan, 
by an explorer in a new habitat 4000 kilometres (2500 miles) more to the north, the district of Uele (Belgian Congo), and the French West African Government. 
in the region of the sources of the Nile. This marshy and unhealthy territory | The British and Belgians have already taken steps for the protection of the beast. 
is unsuited to white colonisation, and we hope that these inoffensive monsters, Will not the French follow their example 
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WHY FRANCE DISTRUSTS GERMANY: A “WAR” OUTRAGE IN “PEACE.” 


” aiddemmddaaiiiéia 
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BEFORE THE EXPLOSION: FRENCH TROOPS ABOUT TO SEARCH A MORTUARY 
CHAPEL AT GLEIWITZ FOR HIDDEN ARMS. 











AFTER THE EXPLOSION WHICH COMPLETELY DESTROYED THE CHAPEL AND 
KILLED ELEVEN FRENCH SOLDIERS: THE DEBRIS, WITH THE CALVARY INTACT 




















THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE SEARCH: RIFLES AND MUNITIONS FOUND 
BENEATH THE CHAPEL—PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY BEFORE THE EXPLOSION. 


























THE FIRST INQUIRY ON THE SCENE OF THE EXPLOSION: GENERAL Dé 
CHAMPEAUX AND LIEUTENANT-COLONEL REY EXAMINING THE CHAPEL RUINS 



































FIRST AID TO THE WOUNDED, AND BODIES OF THE DEAD LAID OUT: FRENCH AMBULANCE MEN AT WORK AFTER THE EXPLOSION 
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WHICH KILLED ELEVEN OF THEIR COMRADES AND ONE GERMAN WORKMAN, AND INJURED ELEVEN OTHER FRENCH SOLDIERS 











“Upper Silesia,’’ says a French writer, describing the outrage here illustrated, 
‘“‘remains a secret arsenal of arms and war material, which German military or- 
ganisations maintain despite the vigilance of Allied troops of occupation.’’ He goes 


on to describe how, at Keeniglischehiitte, a suburb of Gleiwitz, a secret store of 
arms and munitions was found buried beneath the floor of a small mortuary chapel 
in a cemetery adjoining a steel- factory, containing tombs of former directors of 
the factory. The chapel was believed to be mined, and great precautions were 
taken. Nevertheless, after part of the contents had been removed, comprising 


three machine-guns, twenty-four rifles, belts of cartridges and grenades, directly 
the men lifted some other boxes of grenades a terrific explosion occurred, destroying 
the whole building. Eleven French soldiers and a German were killed, and eleven 
other French soldiers wounded. The victims were buried in a cemetery where already 
lie 112 French soldiers who have died in Upper Silesia during the last two years, 
“ar of them,’’ says the French writer, ‘‘ victims of German attempts.’’ An enquiry 
was opened, but evidence was difficult to obtain owing to ‘‘the reprisals which the 
secret German organisations takc on all who assist the Allied authorities.’’ 
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WORLD OF WOMEN. ' 
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Phe late FE {(, i l had not beer een much 

in Lond f late ‘ At cone time his wi 
ell-k1 I ty Dapper, well turned 
out, and handsome, | wa like most Irishmen, a 
delightful companion Hi vidow was a devoted 
friend 1 for mars yeal Lady-in-Waiting to 
Ouer \lexandr Ihe new Earl was, as a young 
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Reid to the Councillor of the Embassy, which Mr. 





ktidgely Carter then wa It a great wedding ; 
the King and the Queen (Edward and Alexandra) 
vere present, and all society mustered in great 
force Queen Alexandra od ther to the nov 





Viscount Acheson, Lord and Lady Gosford’s son 
He was, as a baby, very delicate, but is now, I 
hear, quite a strong boy 

The engagement oi Major Henry Charles Loyd 
to Lady Moyra Brodrick is what used to be called 
in mid-Victorian days a really nice one Major 
Loyd is the second son of Mr. Edward Henry and 
the Hon. Mrs. Loyd of Langleybury, Herts, and 
won the D.S.O. and the M.C. in the war. He is in 
the Coldstream Guards, and is a nephew of Lord 
Lurgan His elder brother, Mr. W. L. B. Loyd, 
married a daughter of the second Lord Brabourne, 
sister of the Countess of Mexborough. Lady Moyra 
Brodrick is the Earl of Midleton’s youngest 
daughter of his first marriage, with Lady Hilda 
Charteris The bride-elect’s eldest sister is Lady 
Iweedmouth. The second, Lady Sybil Graham, 
who was the first of the Queen’s Maids-of-Honour 
to marry, is the wife of the British Ambassador at 


Rome, Sir Ronald Graham. 


Great sympathy is felt for Lord Derby, hi 
brothers, and his only sister, Lady Isobel Gathorne 
Hardy, in the loss they have sustained by the death 
of their mother, the Dowager Countess of Derby 
The closest affection existed between the members 
of this family, and there never was a more devoted 
mother than the late Lady Derby She was a great 
figure in society in Victorian days, although, like 
the present Lady Derby, she was averse to any 
ind of display or publicity. She was the daughter 
f the fourth Earl of Clarendon, who held many 
te offices, including Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


Sta 
and Lord Privy Seal. Always a favourite of 
Mueen Victoria, the late Peeress was equally so of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra and of Wing 
George and Queen Mary 


Ihe season of Grand Opera by the National 
British Opera Company deserves support, and we 
must all hope that it will get it. Music-lovers 
increase, and it may be that there are enough of 
them to enjoy opera for the sake of the musi 
Up to the time when war turned the world into 


unexplored ways, the opera was a place to see and 
be seen quite as much as one to hear music. Ther 
were musical enthusiasts more in the cheaper 


than in the more expensive parts of the house 
but not enough to support Grand Opera without 
the subscription list of the smart folk for their 
boxes and their stalls If the new venture appeals 
, it will do weil; and that the King and 
Queen and the Prince of Wales will lend their aid 
during the season albeit they are not opera 
lovers is assured. Queen Alexandra always 
loved opera, but her Majesty will not fulfil many 
evening engagements this season, and may not 
be much in town. Princess Mary does enjoy opera, 
so do the Princess Royal and Princess Maud 
Earl and Countess Howe are enthusiasts for musi 


Everything depends upon how the operas are 
given, and about their excellence there seems 


to be no doubt entertained by those in the know. 


Possibly the long reign of King Nor’-east Wind 
and his stern, unyielding sway is to blame for the 
veneral plaint of rheumy-rheumy that one hears 
on all sides People who looked upon cures as 
fixtures are now going to them in this spell 








of weather called by courtesy spring. Harrogate 
is being invaded by relay after relay of sufferers 
It is a favourite cure, always efficacious, and not 
necessarily expensive at all, as will be seen from 
particulars which can always be obtained from 


Mr. F. J. C. Broome, manager at the baths; or, 
indeed, from any Great Northern Station or office. 
The Yorkshire moors are in great beauty with 
golden gorse in spring and with purple heather in 
summer, and the place itself is at its best in spring 


and early summer 


I know of no more comfortable period in these 
chilly days than that of afternoon, with its cosy 
chats, perhaps a rubber of bridge, and its cigarettes, 
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\. NAVY-BLUE GABARDINE SUIT 
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in a cheery and warm room and in pleasant socicty. 
There are such pretty and such comfortable and 
restful gowns for this cosy hour or two that add yct 
further to its attractions. That they are graceful, 
charming, and not expensive is proved by a visit 
to Debenham and Freebody’s, where there is a 
choice of these dainty and becoming gowns at 
from 5} to 10 guineas. The new draped sleeves 
and the long draped lines and the little bit on the 
floor at the back all make for the grace which is 
a part of the feminine charm of what may be called 
the women’s hour, and which men, when they can 


join in it, so thoroughly enjoy In these days 
men are busy people; but if they can run in 
to their womenkind at tea in the afternoons 
they do, and when there is a will there is so 
often a way ! A. ©. 1. 
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‘Yhrough Srealthy Latency to S turdy Childhood © 
© 










; ABY’S development through the months of infancy 
= —the increase of physical activity, the dawn of 
intelligence—form the most fascinating features of 
child life. The continuouc progress that is so 
gratifying to the watchful mother depends upon the use 
of Foods correctly adapted to the stages of development 
through healthy infancy to sturdy childhood. This is the 
characteristic of the system known throughout the world as 


9 





For the first three months of age “Allenburys’ No. | Milk Food — which clesely 
resembles mother’s milk —is employed. From 3 to 6 months ‘ Allenburys ’ 
No. 2 Food, containing additional nutritive material, is used. After six months of age, 
a further stage is reached when the developing digestive capacities of the child 


call for ‘Allenburys’ No. 3 Malted Food —the first step towards solid food. 


Write for the ‘Allenburys’ booklet on Infant Feeding and XC anagement 
(free) and ask for sample of the food suited to the age of your baby. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Foods have been reduced in price from April 1st. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
BY J. T. GREIN. 

| SPENT n Easter holidays in Belgium, and I 


back with experiences which seem to 
me like Ar in Night I have studied the people 
1 nderful rade exhib 

















A . oM 

= 

Photovraph | ind G 
tion; and more than ever am I full of admiration for 
such arduous workers and relentless pleasure-seeker 

When La Monnaie announced for Easter two 

popular opera one by Puecini, and the other, of 
course, by Charpentier ich was the throng when the 
box-otfice opened days before that by twelve o'clock 
there was not a seat left At the Flemish Theatre 
which, under the able direction of Jan Poot, is flourish- 
ing, and where Fnglish plays are always welcome) I 
found, on the Saturday before Easter, tremendous pet 
turbation There was to be a new operette of Belgian 
make, entitled The Daughter of the Rajah All was 


ready —the scenery, the actors, the orchestra; but, 


unfortunately, the score had not turned up, and all 


A Confession 


by “Warwick.” 





\ evaded Income Tax 
\ than my share of a bottle of wine. 


salt. 


James’ study and helped myself to his Kenilworths. 


mean—it was inexcusable 
not exonerate me. 


a Kenilworth, but my case 


am generally looked upon as an upright man, I have never 


i tionally led from the wrong hand at Bridge. 


But there is a blot on my record. 
In the dead of night I stole downstairs and entered Sir 


But then I could not sleep. 
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that was to be found was the plano accompaniment 
What would have happened at a London theatre in 


these circumstances ? A rush to the Press Association, 


lament in pal indefinite postponement, and what 
not But what did Director Poot, in concert with his 
( luctor, d If there is no orchestration, there 


but there shall be an operette, for 


} be no orchestra 


1 pial , And so said, so done When, on 

Sunday afternoon, the house filled from floor to 
ceiling, and the ré ty announced the calamity in 
a few chosen words, he might have ed himself that 
troubl Some shouted, ‘‘Go ahead; we are with 
u’’; and, lo and behold! the curtain rose on a 


feous Eastern scene, with one man at the piano 
| 


in the vast orchestral well ! 
uy y he | ich enthusiasm : every song 
I 1, and at the finales the house reverberated 
if by thunder Thence I went to the Théatre du 
Marai where Jule Delacre, for whom I founded 
the French Player is director As there was no 


theatre available, he commandeered the well-known 
concert-room ‘‘ Patria,’”? and remodelled it into a 
little house of Art, light-grey in tone, stately of line, 
with a Shakespearean stage, equally adaptable to 
the extreme classic and the ultra-modern I saw 
de Musset’s ‘‘ Chandelier,” that daintiest of morsels, 
daintily performed in the same picturesque way as 
Delacre staged it some years ago in London. ‘There 
followed Sganarelle,”’ by Moli¢re, a feast of humour 
and a feast to the eye Such beautiful costumes, such 
wealth of colour in London such a production would 
have cost some thousands in happy Brussels the 
skilful Delacre does it for a ridiculously small sum. 
His theatre is distinct ; it has become the ‘‘ Colombier ” 
of Brussels, the font of all that is novel and exquisite 
in dramatic art \gain 
Fonson’s latest play, ‘‘ The Uncle from Valparaiso,” 
quite worthy of the father of ‘“ Miss Beulemans,’’ and 
excruciatingly funny If London managers are not 
well adapted, there 


I wended my paces to see 


asleep they will rush to get it ; 
will be fons of Money ”’ in it. 
In conclusion, a little personal note, 
Belgians understand the amity 
render 


to show how 
wonderfully well some 
of nation Some time ago I had occasion to 
a small service to M. Camilie Huysmans, the 
Sheriff of the City of Antwerp. I paid him a friendly 
call, and when I teft, after an hour's 
ference, | had in my pocket my appointment to a new 
post especially created for the occasion by M. Huysmans 
on behalf of the municipality. I am, henceforth, 
Antwerp’s Honorary Literary Adviser and Councillor 
in the Britisn “mpire for the Libraries and Theatrcs of 
that city--which means it will be my task to knit the 
bonds betweer Great Britain and great little Belgium 
pertect under- 


amous 


serious con 


more firmly; to make for mutual 
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standing ; to acquaint both nations with all that is 
good both in art and letters. It will be my task to see 
that English books of value occupy the shelves of Ant- 
werp’s City Library; that British plays and British 
music are heard in the three Flemish theatres of the 
municipality ; and that, in exchange, Flemish literature 
and compositions find readier access to these 

When my organisation is complete I shall, every 
few months, proceed to Antwerp, and, at the Town 
Hall. receive all who seek information ; likewise, my 
ll be open to all 
Antwerp’s renowned Sheriff 
I have a chief and hench- 


shores. 


London office inquiries. In 
\I. Camille Huysmans, 
and Member of Parliament, 
man well acquainted with cur 
to further the cause that | shall cheerfully set to 
work, convinced that it cannot but make for good. 


Empire, and so eager 

















FILM: MR. D. W. GRIFFITH, 





PRODUCER O OF THE STORM,” WHO 
VISITING ENGLAND. 
Mr. Griffith, few will question, is the master producer To this, 
d The B f Nation,’ ken E 
He was bor K 
| raph I 





I have never taken more 
I have never inten- 


-I can’t. 


I have sinned against the 


It was 
and though I return them it will 
I got up to get 
was empty. I went to my bag, and 
the cigarettes I drew out 











were not  Kenilworths! 
(Since then I have always 
seen my cigarettes packed.) 
I did try them, but it was 

















no good, They hadn’t the 
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quality. They lacked that subtle flavour which when once it 
has caught you spoils you for any other tobacco. 
The “Kenilworth” crop now being used has developed magnificently. in 


store, and is making the finest Virginians procurable to-day at any price. 


Yet Kenilworths only cost 1/6 for 20; 3/8 for 50; 7/4 for 100. 


Kenilworth Cigarettes 


: If you smoke a Pipe— : 2 
( By & ( Lri : try Ken ae rth Mixture anew | lend of ripe Virgin : Roos. & Co. Lap 
: iref i ly n snufactured as Ker rth ( irette : ‘DON AND LIVERPOOL = 
eee : Kenilworth Mixture per 1/3 oz, Munuracturers of = 
tar i ° o TRN-CLUSS kare t = 
J nad CORP R OCC OHHH EEE HOHE EEE H EEE EE EEE EEE EEs and Tobacco 
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| Wireless Music, Song, & Speech i 

: ireless Music, Song, peech in the Home. | 

= Everything in the Air is yours with certainty if you use 4 
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= “BURNDEPT” WIRELESS APPARATUS. z 

= P Catalogue Free. = 

IFFITH, = ° 2 2 
i = BURNDEPT, LTD., Aerial Works, Blackheath Village, London, S.E.3. — 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


CONCERNING JAPAN. 


T is plain that no opportunity will be lost, 
effort spared, to impress the Prince of Wales 
favourably with his visit to Japan. Pomp 


circumstance will be made to play their full 
part, and the most will be made of the many 
beauty spots— natural and artificial — which 
have made Japan so famous. But the fulfil- 
ment of this programme will leave no time at 
all, we suspect, for even a cursory review of 
the many remarkable features which charac- 
terise what are formally known as the “ fauna 
and flora’’ of Japan—or, in other words, its 
** natural history.” 

Will the Prince, for example, be given an 
opportunity of seeing one of the “ Hairy Ainus’’? 
These people, now reduced to a population of 
less than 20,000, are the aboriginals of Japan 
and do not in the least resemble the Japanese 
who have supplanted thein. They are to be 
found in the north and east of Yezo, the south 
of Saghalien, and the three most southerly 
islands of the Kuriles. Throughout their range 
they obtain their livelihood by hunting and 
fishing. 

Though short of stature, with a light-brown 
skin and very hairy body, they recall, in some 
respects, the Todas of India, and the aboriginal 
Australians. This last resemblance is worthy 
of note, since it is a further indication of their 
primitive position among existing races of 
mankind. 

The Japanese themselves are Mongoloids, 
and represented by two distinct types. A “‘fine”’ 
type, characteristic of the upper classes, tall 
and slim, long-headed, long-faced, with thin, 
convex, or straight nose, and with “‘ straight ”’ 
eyes in the men, but more or less oblique (and 
therefore more markedly Mongoloid) in the 
women. They are probably the descendants of 
tribes which entered Japan by way of Korea 
and the Tsushima Islands, ages ago. The 
second type, distinguished as the ‘‘ coarse ’’ type, 
is common to the mass of the people. Herein 
the body is thickset, though well proportioned, 
the skull round, the face broad, with prominent 

cheek-bones, the eyes slightly oblique, the nose 
flat, and the mouth wide. It is suggested that 


these are descended from the warriors who invaded 
the west coast of the island of Kiu-siu, and then 
Nippon, somewhere about the seventh century B.c, 
The Japanese have no colour in their cheeks, 
but in early infancy display curious, and inexplicable, 


pigmented spots down the middle of the abdomen 
and on the lower part of the back. Hair on the face, 
save where an admixture of Ainu blood may be sus- 
no pected, is but feebly developed. 
So much for the human population of Japian. We 
and may turn now to the zoology of the country. In an 

















TO BE SET UP AT HOLBORN BARS: THE ROYAL FUSILIERS WAR 
MEMORIAL—BY ALBERT TOFT. 
The photograph shows the full-size model of the statue for the Royal Fusiliers War 
Memorial, which is the work of that distinguished sculptor Mr. Albert Toft, and is to 
be set up at Holborn Bars. The figure, which will be in bronze, is 8 ft. 6 in. high. 


island fauna we naturally expect to find many deri- 
vatives from the nearest mainland, but there are also 
species whose nearest allies are to be found in regions 
so remote as northern India on the one hand, and the 
Malay Archipelago on the other. One of the most 


characteristic animals of Japan is the red-faced 
Macaque, allied to the Barbary Ape, and the Tcheli 
monkey of the Yungling Mountains of North China. 
The Japanese ape inhabits the island of Nippon, up 
to 41 deg. North Latitude, and shares with its Chinese 
ally the distinction of living farther north than any 


other species of monkey. 

Japan possesses a peculiar species of spotted 
deer, allied, on the one hand, to a species ot 
Northern China, and on the other to a Formosan 
species. She also possesses two species of bear. 
One of these is allied to a peculiar variety of the 
brown bear of Europe, inhabiting Amorland and 
Kamschatka ; the other is a black bear, allied to 
species found respectively in the Himalayas and 
Formosa. But the most famous of her carnivores 
is the now well-nigh extinct sea-otter. The 
Japanese have yet to learn the value of protect 
ive legislation and the formation of “ reserves ”’ 
for their vanishing fauna. A goat-like antelope 
and a wild boar are all that can be further 
selected for mention from a fairly long list. 

The birds of Japan display a singular re- 
semblance, in many respects, to those of the 
British Islands. But they are also represented 
by strictly Asiatic species. Two remarkable 
pheasants are among these: to wit, the “ green 
pheasant’ (Phasianus versicolor), which has 
been introduced into British coverts, and the 
beautiful ‘‘ copper pheasant,’’ or ‘“ Soemmering’s 
pheasant.” 

The Japanese seas harbour some remarkable 
fishes. But of these mention can be made of 
two only. One of these is the strange, archaic, 
“‘ frill-gilled shark ”’ (Chlamydoselache) ; the other, 
the famous “ red tai ’’ (Pagrus major), which is as 
much a national e1.:blem as the chrysanthemum. 

The space allotted me leaves.me no room for 
even a cursory description of the many wonders 
which the Japanese have produced in the matter 
of domesticated animals. But in many ways 
the most remarkable of these is the long-tailed 
fowl, whose tail may attain to a length of as 
much as seventeen feet ! W. P. Pycrart. 








““ World-Wide Publicity ’’ is the title of an 
illustrated brochure published by the well- 
known advertising agents and experts, Messrs. 
Frederick E. Potter, Ltd., of Imperial House, 
Kingsway. It is.issued in celebration of their 


semi-jubilee, as twenty-five years have now elapsed 
since the business was started by Mr. F. E. Potter, 
who is still iff active management. 
interested in advertising (and who is not in these 
days ?) will find much of value in this publication. 
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Your own performance, vocal or 
instrumental, can now be recorded 
for reproduction on all makes of 


The ‘* Darbycord” process has made 

it possible to produce records of the 

very highest quality, in small numbers, 
| at a reasonable figure. 


Everyone should have a “ Darby- 
cord,” just as everyone has a studio 


Let “* Darbycord” photograph 
your voice or playing. 


By'means of the “ Darbycord ” 
the songs and sayings of the 
little ones, the precious gems of 
childhood, and the 
memories of the “Golden Age” 
can be preserved. 


The Darbycord Studios, 
New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Th 


“ How I photograph your voice,” a book by 
W. Sinkler Darby, explains the Darbycord 
method. Write for free copy ‘now. 
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Cash or Liberal Monthly Terms. 
Catalogues sent free on request. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., Ltd., COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 218, Great Portland Street, W.1 


And at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. 


Agents Everywhere. 





Famous the world over for be all- 
round excellence, TRIUMPH 
CYCLES make an irresistible appeal 


to the discriminating cyclist. 
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FKIFFEL TOWER 


? Makes the lightest buns much more econo- 


mically and better than you can buy them. 


SUCCESS IS CERTAIN 


Sold in 2d. packets (enough for 15 buns), 
44d. packets (enough for 45 buns) and in 
family pkts. 7d. Equally delightful cakes can be made 
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The new food-sweet 


—eat luscious little Sun-Maid 
Raisins for better health 


Raisins for between-meal eating. It’s some- 
thing new and something good. 


Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in neat 3d. 
packets for convenience and cleanliness. 
They are both good and good for you. 


You need but a little tron datly—but that need 
zs vital. 


Sun-Maids are rich in assimilable iron — 
analysis has proved this. It’s this iron that 
makes raisins so healthful. It enriches and 
purifies the blood and braces up the whole 
system. 


And their sugar content is equally valuable—raisins are 
71% pure fruit sugar—the greatest heat-energy producer 
among foods. That’s why Sun-Maids impart quick and 
lasting vigour. 


Made by Sunshine—and clean 


No chemicals are used. Sunshine alone changes the 
ripe grapes into raisins—thus they are truly “‘Sun- 
Maid’’—xatural sultanas. Weighed and packed in spot- 
less glass-walled houses they come direct to you 
untouched by hand. 


Make raisin eating a daily habit. You will soon feel 
the benefit of their regular use—it means fresh vigour 
and energy in your day’s work or play. Begin to-day. 
You can get the neat 3d. packets anywhere—at the 
grocers, fruiterers, sweetshops or stores. 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDLESS RAISINS 


Sun-Maids come in two sizes of packets. Small 
red packets of seedless (grown without stones) 
are for between-meal eating. Large blue pac- 
kets of seeded (stones removed) and large red 
packets of seedless are for household use. Send 
for recipe book describing an amazing variety 
of dainties prepared with Sun-Maids. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Ltd. 
59, Eastcheap, London E.C.4. 
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THE -PLAYHOUSES. 


“DECAMERON NIGHTS.” AT DRURY LANE. 


“ONE are the days when we used to get at 
( Drury Lane rather too much drama for our 
money, when spectacle might serve as help to « limax 
and adorn the sensation of the plot, but was not the 
be-all and end-all of endeavour. Mr. Arthur Collins 


and his fellow directors, in their newly-decorated 
playhouse, evidently think they must move with the 
times, and take up the challenge of 
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in its early stages, of reviving genuine light opera 
on our stage-—-its composer, M. Eduard Kun- 
neke, after a most encouraging start, in which he 
achieves something more than mere tunefulness, 
drops too nearly, later on, to the level of musical 
comedy in his score——-but at all events the new piece 
is an advance in the right direction, providing songs, 
duets and recitative that fit into a scheme, and afford- 
ing opportunities for singers with telling voices. 
That is something—-and no small thing—to the good, 
and Mr. Edward Laurillard, who is responsible for 


1922 64 1 


the small band of dramatists who are giving us live art 
in the theatre. The topic of illegitimacy in connection 
with village life is so hackneyed and leads so inevit- 
ably to melodrama that Mr. Percy would have done 
well to reject it ; but, if the temptation to use it could 
not be resisted, then at least he should have avoided 
the device of letting a husband by his silence deceive 
his wife as to a love-child and cause her to think it 
to be his when it is really his brother’s. The few 
words needed to explain the business would have been 
spoken and not withheld in the actual world, so that 

the audience feels at once that a 





Mr. Oscar Asche and Mr. Cochran, 
those master showmen of our stage; 
and so, in place of the thrills and the 
gusto of the old-style play, we are 
offered a blaze of colour, a parade of 
gorgeous costumes, a succession of 
scenic wonders, pictures resplendent 
of East and West, intended to illus- 
trate that Kenaissance era when 
Crusaders fought and a Saladin proved 
a pattern of chivalry. Certainly this 
spectacle at the Lane is on a tremen- 
dous scale; the use of red pigment 
wholesale in the tableau of the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Damascus and in the 
big State scene in Venice leads to 
effects that are not only dazzling but 
beautiful also, and there is plenty to 
admire in the monastic pageant which 
rings up the curtain, in the Venetian 
street vistas or interiors, and in the 
imposing, escalator-like processions of 
the Soldan’s palace. But the appeal 
of ‘‘ Decameron Nights” is mainly 
addressed to the eye; the ear is less 





flattered. Not much of the spirit of = ™ 


man so stupid as this man merited all 
the trouble he got—and more. Mr 
Percy’s characters are therefore under 
a handicap; but, despite this, they 
are outlined boldly enough to allow 
of some fine acting. The old cur 
mudgeon of Mr. Reginald Bach, the 
amorous widower of Mr. Ambrose 
Manning, the double-dealing mother- 
in-law of Miss Ethel Coleridge, and 
the young heroine of Miss Moyna 
MacGill are all telling studies; while 
from Miss Edyth Goodall we obtain 
something better still. She has emo- 
tional intensity at her command, and 
her displays of feeling do much te 
mask the weaknesses of Mr. Percy’s 
tale. 
“TONS OF MONEY.” AT THE 
SHAFTESBURY. 

Farce that goes the whole hog, so 
to say, is always assured of a hearty 
welcome ; but it is rarely to be had 
in English make, at allevents. ‘‘ Tons 
of Money” is this vara avis; it is 
home-born, being the work of Mr. 





Boccaccio has been left by either Mr. 
McLaughlin, the original adapter, or 
his collaborator, Mr. Boyle Lawrence, 
in what one is tempted to call the 
libretto ; they keep the episode of the 
villain smuggled in a chest into a 
virtuous lady’s bedroom, which Shake- 
speare borrowed for his Iachimo, but 
the most amusing passages of their dialogue, the duels 
of words between the villain Ricciardo and his shrew 
of a wife, sound a very modern note. Old Drury 
having committed itself to emulation of our spectacle- 
mongers and the “ movie’’ shows, there is not too 
much scope for acting. 
“LOVE'S AWAKENING.” AT THE EMPIRE, 


te 


and Lady Robinson, 


DEDICATED BY THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL AND UNVEILED BY VISCOUNT GALWAY: 
THE WAR MEMORIAL AT ST. MARY’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 

The memorial is to the 11,000 men of Nottingham and the County who lost their lives in the Great War. 

Amongst those present were the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, Sir Charles and Lady Seely, Sir John 

Sir John Turney, Colonel P. R. Clifton, Colonel F. E. Seely, Colonel A. W. Brewiil, 

Colonel P. H. Warwick, and the Sheriff of Nottingham (Mr. A. Parkes).—[Photograph by S. Kirk.) 


the enterprise, deserves to be felicitated on having 


got so far on the road of reform. 


“IF FOUR WALLS TOLD.” AT THE ROYALTY. 
If only Mr. Edward Percy could be as unconventional 
in his choice of plot as in his treatment of character, 
could he but have matched the local colour of his play, 


Will Evans, the comedian, and a 
certain Valentine,” and it is riotously 
funny without owing a spark of its 
comicality to bed-room scene or sex 
intrigue. It avoids all the so-called 
Gallic spice, and yet keeps its audience 
in convulsions of laughter. Mr. Kalph 
Lynn, a man of many disguises, a 
legatee who never handles those ‘“‘ tons of money,”’ need 
hardly open his mouth sometimes to get his laughs. 
He is admirable throughout the farce, and, with the 
help of sprightly Miss Yvonne Arnaud, carries the play 
on his shoulders. 


Note.—Mr. Matheson Lang has revived ‘‘ Mr. Wu ” 


Sasa 

















at the New Theatre, and it is more than likely to 
repeat its former success. 


‘If Four Walls Told,”’ with a story as natural as that 
is, we should be claiming him as a promising recruit to 


Love’s Awakening ’’ does not wholly and always 
live up to the promise which its music holds out 
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5 miles per hour. Perfect LONDON W | == 
safety. Absolute comfort and 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ee 

AND FULL PARTICULARS. simphiity. 


2, 4 & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The more I study the report of 
the Departmental Committee on 
the subject of new legislation for 
meotor vehicles, a summary of which appeared in 
these notes last weck, the worse it seems to be from 


Fresh Legislative 
Proposals. 


bear witness in his favour. So long as that sort of 
thing persists, it is perfectly obvious that stiffening 
up the penalties is much more likely to increase the 
measure of injustice to which the motorist is un- 
doubtedly subjected without contributing to the 
sum of the public safety. To my mind, we, are not 
so badly off under the existing law as to require its 


eighth, there were thrilling struggles between whole 
groups of cars—not merely between two “ dark’ 
cars which ran away from their fields—and I came 
to the conclusion that, after all, there is nothing quite 
so exciting, and withal interesting, as motor-racing 
when it is really racing. 

The Brooklands meetings ought to be one of the 


——- 


most popular of all sporting fixtures within easy 
reach of London, but they will never appeal adequately 
until the arrangements for feeding the multitude 
are placed on a proper footing. I thought there 
was to .be an improvement this year; but if Easter 
Monday is anything to go by, they look like being 
as bad as ever. Not to pursue the subject, they 
could hardly be worse. Poor food, wretched service, 
and nothing even clean, sums up the matter. 


alteration, especially along the lines 
indicated by the report of the Com- 
q mittee. 

; f " i I believe that many police au- 
{ ~ thorities are entirely against the 
abolition of the speed-limit, so, when 
the resultant Bill comes before Par- 
liament, there is certain to be acute 
What may quite easily 





controversy. 








happen is that the law as to speed- My advice to those intending to visit the 
limits will be left as it is, while the Brooklands meetings is to take a luncheon and 
other restrictions and enhanced tea basket in the car, and to avoid the official 
penalties recommended by the Com- catering arrangements as they would the Evil 
mittee will be 
adopted. Then we 


shall indeed be in 
Queer Street, and 
those who have 
agitated for the 
wiping out of the 
speed-limit will be 
sorry they spoke. 
I refer, of course, 
to the general limit 
of twenty miles an 
hour. What I 
wrote last week on 
the subject of 
lower limits of speed in towns and 
other special localities still stands. 














A PICTURESQUE SPOT ON THE LONDON-ARUNDEL ROAD: A WOLSELEY 
“TEN” NEAR ALFORD CROSSWAYS. 


the standpoint of the motorist. If the report should 
be adopted as the basis of the new Act which has 
been promised, it appears to me that we shall have 
fallen from the frying-pan into the fire. While I 
have always maintained that arbitrary speed-limits 
are quite ineffective as a measure of public safety, 
I have consistently been against the abolition of the 
general limit of twenty miles an hour, because such 
abolition must of necessity be accompanied by a 
drastic stiffening up of the law against dangerous 
driving. Not that there is the slightest discernible 
argument to be brought against that. Really reck- 


R. N. Judd, rid- 
ing a 3}$-hp. 
Norton fitted 
with Dunlop tyres, has broken the 
following British records, subject to 
official confirmation—one kilo (fly- 
ing start), 22°7 sec., equivalent to 
98°5 m.p.h.; one mile (flying start), 
36°98 seéc., or at the rate of 97°35 


More British 
Records Smashed. 














WIND-SCREEN AND FOOT-REST IMPROVEMENTS: THE NEW RUSTON 
HORNSBY FITTINGS. 


The photograph shows the new Ruston Hornsby side-shields for the front wind-screen. 














less or dangerous driving, irrespective of mere speed, mp.h. a a bined back ree nie B 

; ; : a e combine ack-scree t- i a ae = 2 mar 
ought to’ be visited with the severest penalties. I went to Brook- Sarge wie i peer a nee ae “ jescseroe 
koriemieieaieine ree + at f . Brooklands , Fast and Co., Ltd. Note the draught-proof apron on the rear-screen, which, when extended, 

! ly, however, the majority of cases in at Raster. oe ee protects passengers from downward air draughts. 
which convictions are obtained for this class of Monday and, in 
offence do not actually involve either danger or spite of the wretchedly inclement weather, enjoyed One himself. It is a great pity things should 
deliberate recklessness. A motorist may be con- the racing amazingly. The finishes in most of the be as they are, as it keeps people away from 
victed on the ipse dixit of a single policeman, even races were excellent, and reflect the greatest credit the track. Can nothing be done to improve 
though he may bring the whole bench of bishops to on the handicappers. In several races, notably the matters ? We We 
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Have you tried 


the 19°6 h.p. 
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The Obligation 


of Supremacy 
UPREMACY carries with it obligation. 


For more than twenty years Lanchester 

Cars have maintained a position of pre- 
eminence, and there is a definite obligation to 
go on and on improving each new Model. The 
present “Forty” overshadows all previous 
Lanchester successes ; it is the interpretation of 
mechanical perfection in every sense of the term, 
and with its superlative Lanchester-built coach- 
work presents a Car of exclusive refinement and 
dignity in keeping with the most critical tastes. 


pada) 





RHIOSE who have driven the 

19°6 h.p. Crossley know that 

49) there is no better car. It is 

living up to the wonderful reputation 

it has gained; every owner is more 
than satisfied. 


Full details of the 19°6h.p. Crossley 
will be sent on application, or a 
trial run, which will convince 


you better than any argument, 
will be gladly arranged by 


¥ Dye 
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+ ARMA ELIA 


ME TE REEe 


¥ 
Kes our nearest Agent (name 38 Illustrated catalogue and 
p> and address on request) = photographs sent on request. 
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CROSSLEY MOTORS 


LTD. MANCHESTER 


London Show rooms and 
Export Dept., 40-41 
Conduit Street, 

Wi. 


a C6 
9 


tk Ri. } 


PATTI 


The ty Ll. 
“ Forty ” 


THE LANCHESTER Motor Co. LT. 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


Armourer Mills, 88, Deansgate, 


Birmingham, Manchester. 





Vor STUDY Ve 27 ODS Um 
ma SS: PUNT ee (#5) 





Sole Agents in U.S. A.: 
MESSRS. BREWSTER & CO, INC.. LONG ISLAND CITY. NEW YORK. 
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Smooth—swift 
—luxurious 


| EAUTIFULLY sprung, supremely 

| luxurious, and backed by the 

: longest experience of automobile 

manufacture in the world, the Benz 

is essentially the car for the motorist 
who will have nothing but the best. 








A trial run will convince you that» 
irrespective of price, there is no 
finer road carriage on the market 


to-day. 
Prices from £730. 


Deferred payments arranged. 


BENZ MOTORS (Engiena), LTD., 


18, GRAFTON ST. (New Bond St.), London, W. I 
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RUSTON TELEGRAMS: SUPABENZ, LONDON. 
H 
vind-screen. Sole Concessionnaires.- ay 
Wardman LONDONPARISIAN MOTOR COL? | 
1 extended, 87-DAVIES STREET: LONDON | 
Telephone WA Telegrams | 
Mayfair 42246 4225- Corelio-Londori j 
; should | Repair Works: H 
Ly from Newcastle Place- Edgware Rd-W2 
improve | 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
eT B.S.A. 
“One of England's 
We have available for early delivery several on om Ge 
attractive types of open and closed Daimler Senbeom stands ont 
rs. These cars are incomparable for their 7 on sine sae 
qualities of smooth and silent running, luxurious - ene eee 
comfort and perfect suspension. A comprehen- it oo Shes 
sive range of Daimler and B.S.A. models is i nl Py road” 
always on view at our showrooms, at prices yi) SCOT SMAN ' 
ranging from £340 to £2,000. ey Jan. 28th, 1922 
& 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


“ TANDARD” Light Cars E 
ard embody onary _— — THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LTD., 
ee ee Head Office .. MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


convenience of the 








- and 
Light 2 & 4 Seaters: 8 & 11 h.p. comfort and conven of 
owner-driver, his family and friends. 


London Showrooms .. 12, Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 








Seno for particular. : ; : : 1 Manchester Showrooms as vs ae -+ 106, Deansgate. 
The Standard MotorCo.,L.td.,Coventry. al ee 4515s at Export Dept. $ 12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, LON DON, W.i 
London eae ti 49. Pall Mall, S.W.1 525 ° rer o NEW YORK. 
: ae Sa a a ; , Southern Service & Repair Works : 177, The Wale, Acton, London, W. 3 
nat, © Tt THEM tO). Galas Bs 5 ee 15 <0 7.48) Northern Service & Repair Works : 288/94, Eccles New Road, Weaste, 
Manchester. 








| | 


SUNBEAM -COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 100/1000 h.p. 
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OUR PERPLEXING SUMMERS: 
CAN THEY BE PREDICTED ? 
(See lilestration elsewhere.) 
AN the character of our seasons be predicted in 
Y advance? ,We know that the sun has a 
dominating influence over our weather, that a real 
bond of union exists between terrestrial meteorology 
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AN INGENIOUS FANCY DRESS: THE STATE EXPRESS EVE. 


The black-and-white dress illustrated was designed by the Ardath 
Tobacco Co., Ltd., and advertises their State Express Eve Cigarettes. 
It has taken a large number of prizes here and on the Continent. 


and the sun’s radiation of light and*heat. The sun is 
apparently the exciting cause of climatic vagaries. It 
is termed a variable star, in that the amount of light 


act as a shield against the greater radiation. I! 
would appear, then, that an accurate prediction of 
the type of weather a few months in advance might 





earth is not a constant. factor. 
Definite measurements of this 
variation are difficult to obtain, 
since prior to reaching our in- 
struments the heat has to tra- 
verse the full depth of our 
atmosphere, which absorbs from 
thirty to fifty per cent. of the 
total solar radiation. The varia- 
tion is, perhaps, due chiefly to 
an interc eption of light and heat 
by the sun’s atmosphere, and by 
the presence of dust between 
ourselves and the sun, which 
creates a corresponding change 
in meteorological conditions. 
The sun is incessantly eject- 
ing enormous quantities of finely 
divided particles of matter, 
which often envelop the earth 
during their passage through 
space. . The air is said to become 
charged with them, and our 
climate is influenced accordingly. 
The presence of large quantities 


and heat which reaches the 

















of dust in our atmosphere 
apparently sets up atmospheric 
condensation, and clouds are 
then more prevalent. The par- 
ticles move in shoals, with clear 
interspaces. The earth may be 
weeks, or even months, in passing through one of 
them, or the stream of matter may be small enough 
to affect only a part of our earth. The denser the 
swarm, the more liable appear to be our seasons to 
strange and perplexing vagaries. The abnormally 
fine and dry summer of last year is explained on the 
assumption that we were then traversing a part of 
space which was exceptionally free from particles. 
Solar radiation is strongest during maximum sun- 
spot activity, every 11} years, yet the records indicate 
that the earth is then really coolest, due, we presume, 
to the abnormal prevalence of dust and clouds, which 


health and distraction. 


Aix-les-Bains has begun its season, and “ le monde qui s’amuse 
Until June, the hotels are offering specially low rates. Full details can 
be obtained from the Travel Department of the Dorland Agency, 16, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


WHERE THE SEASON HAS BEGUN: THE GRAND CERCLE AT AIX-LES-BAINS. 


” 


is flocking there in search of 


be based, in part, on a knowledge of the distribution 
and behaviour of dust areas in the immediate track 
of the earth. Local celestial matter of this description 
is, unfortunately, invisible, and our instruments are 
as yet inadequate to detect its presence. Similar 
difficulties in the past, however, have been overcome 
by unexpected methods of research. 

Some new device may reveal both the presence and 
distance of invisible celestial matter by, say, vibrative 
transmission. The astro-meteorologist might then find 
a clue to the partial solution, at least, of our weather 
mysteries. SCRIVEN BoLTton, F.R.A.S., ETC. 

















13 ™" cwsss | PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 


FROM by ORIENT LINE s.s. “OSTERLEY,” 12,129 Tons, 
} | GUINEAS Visiting THE FINEST FJORDS. 
20 : Sailings 5th and 19th August and 2nd September. 


j Managers—-ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., Ltd., Head Office: 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 3. 
Branch Offices: 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1; No. 1, Australia House, Strand. 


UST SHEETS. FASTORY | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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CIRCUMSTANCES 








; . | by 
WHICH SECURES A _ PERMA- 12 Month U.K. CANADA. ABROAD. 
NENT INCOME 08 4800 Fan | C. NICHOLAS, 37, Port Street, MANCHESTER. | {2unccnusxc)} £218 8 @3 011 43 5 3 
NTT ; 6 Months...... 41832 aio32 aiili 5 
ANNUM ON EACH FIVE-ACRE ph ea )a@110 7 4111 8 411310 
_ ORCHARD. 3 Months...... 1a M7 15 9 
1. Proximity to the Railway enabling (Including Xmas No.) is 6 170 1s 2' 


produce to be quickly marketed. No 
point on the Prudential Estates more 
than 2} miles from Railhead. 

2. Suitability of soil and correct irri- 
gation. This Company is developing 
the finest Citrus Estate in the British 
Empire. 

3. Directors are well-known public 
men in South Africa. 

4. Management is undertaken for | 
absentee owners, fora small percentage of | Fe 

ne | Well Built Bungal 

4, i. unlimited market for the fruit e ul t unga ows 
grown because it reaches the markets 
of Europe and America during the 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publish- 
ing Office, 172, Strand, in ya pores money ; by cheques, crossed 
he National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Limited” 
or by Post Office Orders, payable ar the East Strand Post A 

Office, to THH ILLUSTRATE! LONDON NEWs AND SKETCH, 
LTD., 172, Strand, London, W.C, 2. | & 


POSITIVELY PREVENTED 
AND CURED OR MONEY 


RETURNED. 
THE MOST PERFECT 


nese Mothersill's 


: SEASICK REMEDY 
Nl OVI @) | panies endorsed by highest authorities and 

















HE charm of living in a bungalow 


— —— aecia: alamel depends very largely on the skilful 

oe aby Cay Mebenag) p Abg ata ty ale designing of the building. A Browne 

as from 40 to 60 years, if the tree is well- |! | esigning 0! g- Bay ee yy a Tail cee tie lad alter 

me {| & age | Gesign assures the Ideal Bung- TO | L E T PA P E R effects. on” all Chemists throughout the World 
To procure a five-acre Orange Orchard |} alow life. Maximum convenience in 9, St. Bride Street, London. E.C. 





in South Africa, the outlay involved is 

only £562 10s. or £125 per annum for 

five years. Larger acreage pro rata, 
The investor is the actual free-holder. 





Finest Quality, THIN, Seft, Streng, Silky. 
(see “ Lancet,’ 27 July, 07) 
“ NOVIO” containe abost three times as 


minimum space. Artistic, well - built 
from best materials, moderately priced. 


















































The ratio of profit is conservative | Write for Free Iiiustrated Catalogue of all kinds many sheets a2 , Common 
since the Union Government * 2 of Portable Buildings, yp poranes 3 the ‘* Cottaounga,” BEST &2 MOST ECONOMICAL. 
amphiet states that groves in ful our £250 Cottage home. . 
be ne have yielded from £200 to Sold Everywhere. Also in Cartons & Packets. ‘ t, 
300 per acre. BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., 
Full particulars, plans, etc., from Dept. 54, Manufacturers and. Exporters, FWTON HAMBERS : 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRU DE NTIAL, LTD. THAMES SIDE, READING. 5 . 
79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. _— & CO., LTD. 
: e ‘ Thorncliffe lrenworks, Near Sheffield. , 
C R A N E SUIT, 50/-; OVERCOAT, 40/-; LADY'S COSTUME, 55 iecchtidhed eves, 
NEWTO Telephone 2200, \ 
‘ ; , of wneveme| sain brIBLD” | py 7 By 
Satisfactory Sanitary Service. . 
Quality and Dependability. MANUFACTURI RERSO OF ALL KINDS } 





and guaranteed “ Just like New’’ by a Original 
and Leading Turn-elothes Tailors. Esta. 1903. 
Send along at once. Carriage Paid Cne Way. 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD,., 
Sanitary Fittings Specialists, WALTER SORRALL & C8. 6, Broadway, Ladgate = 
Head Office & Showroom: 45-51, Leman $t.,London,£.). | | 
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What to Take for 
Disordered Stomach 


Take a good dose of Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills—then take 2 or 3 for a few nights after. 
You will relish your meals without fear of trouble to 
follow. Millions of all ages take them for Biliousness, 
Dizziness, Sick Headache, Upset Stomach and for Sallow, 
Pimply, Blotchy Skin. They end the misery of Constipati 


Gencinte Lon7Zecet Small Pill; Small Dose; Small Price 














AIREDALES 
Specially Trained against 
BURGLARS for 
LADIES’ GUARDS 
from 10 Gas. PUPS 7 Gas. 


WORMLEY WILL, t 
BROXBOURNE, HERTS. 
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KINCS WAY BRANCH OFFICES, 
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LON DOR t—Brook House, ro-12, Walbrook, E.C. 
MANCHESTER 1—Grosvenor Buildings, Deansgate. 
LIVERPOOL :—soa, Lord Street, W. 

SHEP FIBLD :—Moorhead. 
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CLOTHES : ee eee ee 


Our Children’s Outfitting Depart- : 
ment is one of the most interesting : 
sections of our business, and has id: 
gained what we believe to be a : 


well-deserved reputation for the : \X JE have m< ide a special study of this 
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dainty and exclusive character of 
its productions. Every garment 


is designed by our own expert, . . 
a: i we ak trained Saft of experts is entirely at the 


thoroughly practical. and reliable. disposal of our customers. 


important domestic subject, and our 


r 1 = “ 
We welcome competitive estimates, as our 
prices are the lowest compatible with first- 





























ap hig ciate sh class materials and efficient bike ecards 
t guality grey alpaca, with dainty collar and 7 fe eS ee ey el ee 
S-BAINS. | cuffs of white organdi, lined silk. : = 
= of | Size for : years Si eee URS tg : ; DECORAT IONS UPHOLSTERING 
etails can me. ae 1s “e we A - : 
n, S.W.1. 2 a Tee : 
ay lal SS Sesze HE DYEING & CLEANING 
ibution Hat in fine black liseret straw, lined black : 
e track le. and eked a GS ae : BEDDING & LOOSE COVERS 
Tiption pink rose petals, 59/6 : <stin 
nts are mares : LACE & CASEMENT CURTAINS 
Similar LAYETTES. : 
ercome We have always & stock Peary ss | ; ; BLINDS & AWNINGS 
1c d ely, Bag og Py os wy ‘a cae : — 
brative | Sete oon Save ataa ee hen 
en find ; CA RPETS 
reath : . 
eH - taken up, cleaned, repaired, beaten, and relaid by our 


ERR Ce es eer mareNE 4 
Debenham own staff— trustworthy, reliable workmen. 
& Freebody. : REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


DOay. : Estimates free. 
Wigmore Street. : Carpet and Furnishing Catalogue post free. 
(Covendish Square) London WW! i= 




















HARVEY NICHOLS & CO. LTD., Knightsbridge, London, S,W. 1. 
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Culleton’s Herald Office 


2, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 3.W. 1 


Please Note New Address. 


Arms and Pedigrees of English and 





























i, | LET FG OE BED, oO Fore ign Famili és. 
. Genealogical Researches in Public Records 
1 PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
INTED é6 Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved 
ONEY ; Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 





Beautifully Cool 
and Sweet Smoking. | 
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p Com- Fas: eg We aioe ay 
'S-—and 
d after DRYAD FURNITURE 
has a style, strength and durability, which you 
will not find elsewhere. It is made to last, and | 
will not go out of shape, because it is built upon | 
—— strong wood and cane frames, and properly woven 
together without nailed-on strips or plaits which 
eee come loose and tear the clothes 
he EACH PIECE BEARS THK LABEL 
“DRYAD FURNITURE REGD. 
RS Beware of “just as good—it never is. 
a IMlustrated Catalogue of Chairs, Tables, Settees, Work- 
baskets, Linen Baskets, etc., post free, 
} Dryad Works, B Dept., St. Nicholas Street, Leicester, 
eld. ' y P =r 
} ALSO SPECIAL LIST OF MATERIALS FOR 
t BASKET MAKING AND HANDICRAFTS '@) ac Ore) wate! 
¢ 2900, N 1 
ines. 
Cuticura Talcum Is 
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Soothing For Baby's Skin 


After a bath with warm wa- 
ter and Cuticura Soap there is 
nothing more cooling and re- 
freshing for baby’s tender skin 
than Cuticura Talcum. 

Soap 36. Talcum 1s. 34., Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s.6d. 
Sold throughout the Empire. BritishDepot:F .New- 
bery & 8 ons, Ltd.,27,CharterhouseSq.,London,E.C.1. 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


' VIN BRAVAIS Cigarettes 


| THE SUPER-TONIC WINE 


for delicate people and convalescents. 
EXCELS in cases of 


Anemia, Debility, Influenza, 
thenia, or Weak- 

ness From any cause. 
SPEEDS UP CONVALESCENCE 
GRATIFYINGLY. and is a valuable 

















Di e pri tive. Recommende none eo 
“cote, bottle by the Medical Faculty. SOLD ONLY IN THE ORIGINAL 
pracy ps! Scientifically psepared by La Société 
measure du Vin Bravais, Paris. PACKETS AND TINS AND MAY 


Of all leadinz Chemists aid Stores. BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STORES 
: THOS CHR: yan L; . London, E C.¢ 
Wholesale : T. HRISTY & Co. Old Swan Lane, London AND TOBACCONISTS OF REPUTE. 
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A High Efficiency 


Gas “Generator, 
Write for full E 
Seiemlang SPE NSERS ios atemed 


GE, London St rest, 
, 
“The O Original Preparatic Preparation f for Cleaning waler fod Po! olisning Cutlery am > mh } nan f > m and sland td 
—— and all Steet, Ison, Brass, and Coppeeatticies. Sold in'Canister Issued by the Imperial ‘Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), I 
a at 3d., 6d., & 2s., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oil &c. 
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Knife Polish | 
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Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, §.E.1 
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GROSSMITH’S 





PERFUME 
The Scent of Araby 


N air of delicate distinction marks the user of 
this exquisite perfume, and however exact- 
ing h 


er requirements she must be delighted 
with the comprehensive range of toilet accessories 
endowed with its fragrance. 


Among these is 
SHEM-EL-NESSIM 


FACE POWDER 
Adherent and unobtrusive, it cannot injure, and 


in fact is beneficial to the tenderest complexion. 


Perfume, 4/9, 9/6 and 19/- per bottle; Face Powder, 94d. and 1/2 per box; 
Powder Leaf Books, 7d. each; Toilet Soap, 104d. and 1/7 per tablet; 
Toilet Cream, 1/3; Dental Cream, 1/3; Bath Crystals, 2/9 and 5/3; Hair 
Lotion, 10/-; Toilet Water, 8/6; Shampoo Powders, 3d. each ; Brilliantine 
(Liquid), 2/- ; (Solid), 1/4; Talcum Powder, 1/3; Sachets, 9d. ; Cachous, 6d. 
Other perfumes in Grossmith’s Oriental Series are 


PHUL-NANA,. The fascinating Indian Perfume. 
WANA-RANEE. The Perfume of Ceylon. 


HASU-NO-HANA. The Scent of the Japanese Lotus Lily. 
Of all Chemists and Dealers in* Perfumery, 
and from the Sole Proprietors : 








J. GROSSMITH & SON, Lid., 
Distillers of Perfumes and 
Fine Soap Makers, 
Newgate Street, 
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